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MARSH FOLK.—III. 


As one passes over the marshes or along its edge, 
where the corn grass and the cattails and the tall weeds 
grow, rail spring up often from beneath one’s very feet 
or from the bow of the boat, with clumsy flutterings and 
hanging legs—the birds for whick at this season of the 
year the gunner searches. They kick and struggle as 
they rise, but after a little they seem to “get going” and 
move off with a smooth, slow flight, propelling them- 
selves by constant flappings for a few yards, when, if a 
good piece of cover is reached, they drop into it awk- 
wardly, with hanging legs and uplifted wings, and so 
hastily as often to deceive the novice—who has missed 
with one or both barrels—into thinking that he hit his 
bird and that it may be recovered. The old rail shooter 
knows better, and he also knows that having missed his 
bird it is quite likely that he will not see it again, for it 
may refuse to rise, racing off through the grass and get- 
ting away before the boat can be brought near, or, if it 
cannot do this, hiding or diving and clinging to the grass 
with only the tips of its bill showing above the water, 
until it has tired out its pursuers. This bill is just the 
color of the yellow grass stalk and may deceive the 
sharpest eyes. Even if the bird floats on the water’s sur- 
face, the brown back streaked with paler shades looks 
like a spot of open water crossed by two or three slen- 
der grass stems. But if the dead bird lies on its back 
the paler breast and belly are readily seen. 

In the marsh there are other rails beside the sora. 
One of these, similar in general make-up but little more 
than half its size, is the yellow rail, a bird long consid- 
ered extremely rare, but now known to be far less so 
than was once thought. It is not seen among the corn 
grass, but lives well up on the meadow, where it runs 
among the bogs and grass stems like a mouse on the 
ground, and will hardly take to wing. Sometimes the 
gunner, beating the marsh for snipe, with a young dog, 
may be greatly puzzled by these little birds. His dog 
will stop and point and look, and then go forward and 
point again, and look, and perhaps make eager plunges 
at the grass, and at last a little bird, which by its flight 


‘he knows to be a rail, but by the white margin of its 


wings he knows is not the common rail, may rise from 
the ground for a short flight, and if he shoots and re- 
covers the bird he finds it this yellow rail. Once a good 
many years ago a man having such an experience de- 
voted an hour or two to looking for these birds, with 
the result that he secured about a dozen, some of which 
he shot, some his dog caught, some he caught in his 
hand and one or two he killed with his dog whip. 

Besides the others, there is the Virginia rail, not very 
different in size from the sora, but reddish on the breast 
and with a long, sharp-pointed bill—a miniature of the 
clapper rail. These are not many, but now and then 
one is killed, as are also sometimes king rails and galli- 
nules—birds which stand midway between the rail and 
the coot or sea crow. 

The early risen gunner who has reached the marsh in 
the gray of the quiet autumn morning is likely to hear, at 
first far off, but gradually growing nearer and louder, the 
faint, thin whistle of the wild duck’s wings, and perhaps 
may see them as they turn against the paling sky, or may 
hear the long rush of their bodies as they slide along the 
still water when alighting. They may be half a dozen 
bluewinged teal or a brood of black ducks reared not many 
hundred miles away, who have journeyed from their sum- 
mer. home through the night and stopped here on their 
deliberate southward way. All through the day, and per- 
haps for several days and nights, they will loiter about 
the river, swimming through the stems of the corn grass, 
sifting the mud of the shores, startled now and then by 
passing boat or railroad train, and then after a few circles 
and a short flight up or down the river, alighting once 
more to resume their avocations. 

Now and then the eager rail shooter may come sud- 
denly. on a group of these birds and may secure one or 
two as they rise, or seeing them near some shore may 
by laborious crawling come within shot of them sitting on 
the water. More rarely they will carelessly fly near a 
gunner, and so may lose one or two of their aumber; 


‘but the ducks killed in this way are few. 


Later in the season, after the frosts have hardened and 
the rail and snipe have left for good, the marsh is some- 
times visited by a small flock of geese, who, taking their 
way in silence from the salt water, come in after dark to 


feed and leave again with the morning’s first light. 
Talkative though geese usually are, these are silent while 
in the marsh, knowing well that if their presence there 
were learned, guards of gunners would surround their 
resting place and close it to them for the season. 

With much rustle and sharp flappings of wings there 
are often startled from among the wild rice stems groups 
of red-winged blackbirds, which perch on the swaying 
tops, now bare of seeds, and swing and bow with anx- 
ious cluckings before taking safety in flight. Birds that 
are black with red shoulder straps are seldom seen, but 
there are many brown white-streaked ones, the young of 
the year. With these there may be a few reed birds, the 
bobolinks of yesterday, the rice birds of to-morrow, now 
clad in their yellow plumage, and taking their way from 
the North, where they are loved, to the South, where 
they are hated. 

Down lower in the rushes and among the cattails, and 
even in the long grass of the meadow, hop and fuss, like 
all their kind, the little wrens of the marsh. They are 
familiarly wrenlike in looks and ways, and have little 
fear of us as we appear on the marsh, for they will dodge 
about among the reeds, almost within arm’s length from 
the boat. Now, too, the army of brown-backed spar- 
rows is gathering for the southward journey, and of these 
many love to hide among the reeds. There are swamp 
sparrows and Lincoln’s finches and not a few others, 
which he who travels the marsh learns to know well. 

These are some of the dwellers in the marsh. There 
are not a few others, some of which in winter draw the 
trapper to the snow-covered waste—water mice and 
muskrats and minks and, rarest of all, sometimes an otter. 
The time was, no doubt, when all the streamlets flowing 
into the river were dammed along their course by the 
beaver, but that was long, long ago, and the beaver has 
disappeared even more completely than the Indian. 
Rarely, however, after a day when birds have been few 
and shots infrequent, the gunner may see as the boat 
rounds a bend a brown mink sitting on the bank or on 
some floating drift stuff, busily engaged in devouring a 
captured fish or bird; but he is likely to have only a 
glimpse of this shy creature, for in these days the mink is 
watchful and retiring. 

If you have tramped the marsh until you are wet with 
perspiration, or have fallen overboard and filled your 
boots with water, it is pleasant on a warm September 
day to strip off your wet things and put them in the sun 
to dry while you lie on the grass of the bank and dreamily 
gaze off over the marsh. Your view takes in a whole 
panorama and you pay little attention to its details, yet 
along the water’s edge you see the great conical weeds 
nod and bow in the wind whose sighing through the 
rustling leaves above you is interrupted now and then by 
the distant whistle of a train. You see the brown leaves, 
fallen from the trees on the banks, rush swiftly up 
stream on the flowing tide, you watch the fish hawks 
swing and soar, and the sail of some tiny boat shines 
white far up the stream. The worries and the cares of 
every day life fall from your mind, troubles are forgotten 


and for a little while you are a dreaming boy again. 
ee SNS 
BLAME THE GRANDFATHER. 

WHEN the game potting sneaker sneaks, what is it 
that induces his sneaking? We may reasonably assume 
that a person of mature years, who moves in decent or 
respectable, not to say polite, circles of society, would 
net of his own volition turn sneak and steal into the 
woods to kill game out of season, unless there were 
seme compensation in addition to the mere birds he 
might get. If the sneak must have for his belly birds 
killed out of season, he can buy them and so save 
tiring his legs in the chase of them. Manifestly there is 
something more than the game that makes the sneak; 
and this something is the poaching blood in his veins. 

This indeed is a well recognized principle in the-coun- 
tries of Europe where shooting is a class privilege. 
There the game is preserved on estates and protected 
by armed keepers, and liberty to take it is denied those 
outside. Under such circumstances there is, of course, 
a constant. provocation to taste of the forbidden fruit. 
Stolen waters are sweet. The poacher finds real pleasure 
in getting the better of preserver and keeper. To poach 
means #0 circumvent both game and guardian; and 
human nature being what it is, the continued persistence 
of poaching in a game preserve country is precisely what 
might be experted, As generation follows generation ¢ 





game preservers, so generations of poachers follow with 
them; the poaching spirit is handed down from father to 
son; the babe sucks it in with the mother’s: milk. 

But in the United States the conditions of game and 
shooting are quite different. In America the pursuit of 
game is as yet in no sense a class privilege. The covers 
are free to all alike, under laws which in theory, intent 
and practice are for the common control of all alike, and 
for the benefit of all alike. Here there is no earthly 
excuse for any grown up gunner to turn sneak in order 
to get what belongs to him, nor any reasonable explana- 
tion of his doing so, unless we find the explanation in 
the presence of poacher blood in his veins. It is a 
familiar fact that many immigrants bring with them their 
old world prejudices against shooting restrictions and 
their poaching propensities. They do not understand 
the American system of game protection as being for 
the public good of all alike. They regard all game laws 
as obnoxious and tyrannical, and imagine that liberty 
in America means license to kill game according to the 
individual sweet will. Trace back the lineage of the 
poacher wherever you find him in this country, and you 
will discover the poacher blood in his veins. 

Take for example the case of that fellow who was 
rounded up hy the Rhode Island constables near Narra- 
gansett Pier the other day, and was made to pay a round 
penalty for having sneaked off to kill birds in close time. 
The newspaper reporters who chronicled his sneak éx- 
ploit, and its prompt punishment, took pains to say 
that the culprit was “a prominent society man of Phila- 
delphia.” Heaven help a society whose leaders are. game 
sneaks, even though the sneaking be bred in the bone. In 
Philadelphia, as the rest of the world well knows, they 
attach high importance to the grandfather. Society’s 
smile or frown depends upon the auswer to the question, 
“Had he a grandfather?” No man not duly provided 
with a grandfather may ever aspire to be dubbed as a 
promiment society man of Philadelphia, when the - re- 
porters tell about his arrest for killing game out of 
season. Conversely, when a poacher is describéd as a 
prominent society man, if he happens to hail from 
Philadelphia, we may be sure that he had a grand- 


father. Upon the grandfather then let us leniently lay , 


the blame for the transgressions of the frail and pecca- 
ble poaching grandson. 

At the same time let us not weary of punishing the 
grandsons, Philadelphians and all others, until by the 
salutary chastening we shall have eradicated to the last 
trace the poacher blood in their veins. 








The New Jersey law forbids the export of game, and 
the law is of the iron-clad class which permits no ex- 
ceptions whatever beyond the transmission of game 
through the State by common carriers in unbroken 
packages, or of game killed in preserves. This means 


that a New York sportsman who kills game-in Orange — 


or Rockland or Sullivan county and brings it through 
New Jersey on the railroads is liable to have it seized 
by the New Jersey wardens at Jersey City, and to be 
arrested for violation of the law. This is, of course, a 
harshness which is quite unnecessary for serving the 
purpose of the statute, which is to retain New- Jersey 
game within the State limits. A New York sportsman 
who kills game in New York and desires to carry it 
through New Jersey into New York again, may ac- 
complish this by intrusting his game to the express 
companies, which the New York law permits to trans- 
port it in the express car of the train en which the 
owser is a passenger. In this way it wilt go through 
and the owner will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
though he has been inconvenienced, he has only com- 
plied with the laws of two States, the intent of which 
is to make difficult the shipment of game to market. 





The tropical game preserve described by Mr. Erancis 
C. Nicholas affords an admirable example of wise fore- 
thought for the care of a native stock of game. . The 
average development of a territory is planned and car- 
tied on without regard to the ultimate effect upon the 
birds and quadrupeds which constitute a great natural 
vesource for food and recreation. The company opera- 
ting here was extremely fortunate. in having for its 
superintendent on the ground one who had the eye to 
recognize the game supply possibilities and the good 
sense to think of caring for the stock and preserving it 
from the usual effects of settlement. It is an example 
which may be followed everywhere, 
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The Sportsmen Gonrist:. 
Some South Sea Hoodoos. 


In these random narratives of fin and feather in the 
South Sea, under tropical skies, in the evening calm and 
the steady daytime blast of the trade-wind, in sun and 
torrents of the furious rain, it is only fair to anticipate 
one comment of the friendly critic, It may be thought_ 
that the game comes to bag too.easily; that the per- 
centage of kills is too high to be altogether real; that 
if the fish refuse the bait they always get into creel by. 
some other device of net-or trap. in the course of the 
tales various Samoan associates in the free life of the 
sea and jungle have been introduced; the ever faithful 
Tanea has been aroused from his naps to render some 
needed service, the vivacious young Talolo has led the 
way to mouptain nooks, and has been content with the 
opportunity to use the “shoot gun,” and has made his 
plaintive appeals for something to stay his appetite; 
chiefs and common folk have contributed to the sport. 
They are all real personages, their characteristics are 
drawn from the life just as I learned to know them and 
to use their several talents. So, too, with the hunting; 
it is all the record of real experience, the few bright 
spots in an official position which was after all but an 
exile, The fish were indeed taken, the birds were indeed 
killed; it is all fact. But to meet this criticism that all 
was too easy to be true I must devote this chapter to 
the adverse influences that all of us recognize as condi- 
tioning the sport of rod and gun. By this I do not mean 
the bird that is cleanly missed, tle fish that breaks the 
tackle, the gang of hooks that get snarled in the coral. 
These are but accidents of sport that might happen to 
anybody and anywhere. Those which I mean are the 
hoodoos tliat spoil all the sport of a day. We can feason 
them aside as absurd superstitions in our country, but 
we must acknowledge their power; but among the simple 
savages there is no chance to reason them away—they 
are very present realities, and when we meet them in 
South Sea waters, and on the island mountains, none 
of our acquired wisdom can expunge their power. 











In the islands the old gods are still very close to 
present life, despite the vigorous profession of the newer 
faith which the missionaries have introduced. On vil- 
lage greens the stone churches rise into prominence; the 
people are unremitting in their attendance upon the 
services, wearing clean white shirts and gaudy bonnets, 
according to the sex of the worshipers, and carrying 
their Bibles and hymn books wrapped in spotless hand- 
kerchiefs. But in the jungle and on the waters no 
Samoan quite forgets his ancestral gods, the powers 
of nature, and in the domain of the hunter and the 
fisher these old gods reign supreme. Moralists may 
not assume to blame them as untutored savages prac- 
ticing absurd superstitions of an inferior race, for if any 
moralist will only go a-fishing with people of the 
infinitely superior Caucasian race, he cannot avoid seeing 
a few practices which may not be superstitions, but 
which are certainly believed necessary to luck. What 
the boy does to the worm after it is on the hook and 
before it goes into the stream is proof that there is 
kinship in practice between the savage and the cultured 
sportsman. 





These, then, are a few of the conditions which make 
or mar the success of the hunter and the fisher in Samoa. 

There is good luck in the tiny island parrot that nests 
in the coronal of the cocoanut trees. It is a bird no 
larger than the English sparrow, and quite as compan- 
ionable. It is an impertinent bunch of brilliant plumage, 
green and red and blue; it chatters all the day in the 
trees, and it flies fearlessly down about the houses and 
has no fear of people. Common as it is, it is credited 
with any amount of “mana” or supernatural power, and 
its movements are carefully watched. There is a long 
and tiresome song in Manu’a, which is now in the 
United States, that arouses the anger of all the bickering 
Samoans in the westward islands of Tutuila and Upolu 
and Savai’i, where the people think their kings amount 
to something, yet have to confess the superiority of the 
king of Manu’a. It rehearses the distant flight of the 
parrot from the mountain of Tau, how it passed over 
each island but did not alight, and therefore left none of 
its magic power. Then the song finishes with the ques- 
tion, ““Malietoa, is that thy parrot? Why not catch it as it 
flies and then the magic power will be thine? But the parrot 
wings homeward to Manu’a without alightiag, and seeks 
its nest on the mountain of Tau.” . This is.enough to 
start a fight when sung in the hearing of, one of the 
Malietoa clan. But even outside of Manu’a the parrot 
brings luck, particularly to suchas go to the bush or 
out upon the reef in search of game. If when a party is 
setting out a parrot should fly down among them or 
should alight upon any of their tackle success is assured. 
For this reason prudert sportsmen sit in the shade and 
wait for the parrot to bring them luck. 





Good luck is brought also by the little gecko lizard, the 
mo’o, that runs about the houses in search of its food, 
the eggs and larve of insects. No one ever harms them,. 
and they chase in and out among all one’s belongings. 
They are timorous little animals, only two or three 
inches long; and a finger suddenly pointed at one will 
cause it to scuttle away like a flash of light and probably 
shed its tail to facilitate its escape from the threatened 
danger. Still if a mo’o is found in the creel or game 

when it is taken down for use it is a sure sign of 
isuecess. They are pretty little beasts to look ugon when 
they are poised for instant flight on the rim of the creel, 
din air as if to scent the danger, their eyes mere 
vertical slits of deep purple in bands of orange, their 
fittle throats quivering with the beat of the excited 
a Opoite the the effect lizard. 

the opposite is e of the other li 
Diue.“pili,” six or eight inches long. Fortuna it is 
rare about the homes of men, common in the 
of 


ways. If it i of . 
edie er ef Babs a in any of the gear 


Hip, The least that can bappen ie failure? it tore thes 


dikely that some distressing accident will follow the dis- 
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regard of this warming. It is not only in sport that the 
‘oatial influence is felt. If a blue lizard should drop 


_apon the head or shoulders of a man under any cir- 
‘“eumstarices, it is his death warrant, and it is very easy 


for these Samoans to lie down and die from such a cause 
as this. Luckily the mere meeting of the pili on the 
path is innocuous; for within the limits of the jungle, even 
to the suminits’ of the highest mounfains I have scaled— 


_and they are nearly a mile up above the sea—it is im- 


possible to avoid the lizard that scampers across the 
path. The pili plays a most importers, part in the legends 
of Samoa. His original was child of the high gods 
of the ninth heaven, and that is as 7 as one can go 
in the island succession of heavens. He had the power 
of transforming his shape and of diving in the sea and 
in the rivers and in the springs and in various parts of 
the land. From each transformaticn various high native 
families trace their descent. But for the fisher and the 
hunter he is always bad medicine. 





The majestic frigate bird is another that brings bless- 
ing and curse according to circumstances. When fishing 


the frigate bird is all that could be desired. If he is seen © 


winging his untiring flight over a fleet of canoes, and 
the fishers pray him to grant them fair wind,. they feel 
that they are sure to have the wind and to come home 
with their canoes laden with the fish of the deep sea. 
But ashore it is different; the frigate bird brings a bale- 
ful influence: on the sport of pigeon netting. Every 
night and morning the frigate birds are seen high in air 
crossing the mountain ridges of each of the islands. It 
is a straight passage, for these.are birds of: the sea and 
are nevr known to alight on any Samoan island. They 
come in from sea at such an altitude that it is hard to 
discern their clear whiteness, but that altitude brings 
them close to the tree tops over,the central ridges of the 


islands. These are the spots which, before fire arms were> 
introduced, were most affected by the netters of the’ 


island pigeon. That hunting was a very solemn cere- 
monial. fe engaged for days at a time the whole popula- 
tion of the seaside villages, and was conducted in strict 
accordance with ancestral rules. If a pigeon party which 
had taken post on the stone platforms in the earliest 
dawn found a frigate bird swooping close to their nets 
as the day dawned, it was obligatory to relinquish the 
sport for that day. Not a pigeon could be caught, for 
the will of the mountain gods was distinctly adverse. 
Against such a calamity it was necessary to pray hard 
and long in the last hours of the darkness, and to take 
scrupulous pains that the stone platforms should be free 
of all persons or things that were suspected of being out 
of luck. 





The same idea of good luck afloat and bad luck ashore 
attaches to the albinoes. There are not many of them 
in Samoa, and they are ghastly sights, with their flaxen 
hair and pink eyes, and white skins that the sun can 
never tan. It is hard to understand why these few 
sports of nature should be considered lucky on the sea, 
for in the brilliant glare of the sun they are almost blind, 
while in the depths of the jungle their vision improves 
in proportion to the obsctiration of the light. That this 
commonly recognized feature of albinism has not passed 
the recognition of the Samoans is brought out clearly 
in one of the legendary tales that Tanoa once recited to 
me. In ancient times a village only a little way up the 
coast had a large number of albinoes, who seem to have 
carried things with a high hand, and to have made a 
nuisance of themselves by ruling the people of the ordi- 
nary coffee color. There was no respite until.the legend- 
ary hero Polu came that way in the course of his 
self-appointed tour to wipe out the various demons 
which then infested Upolu, a sort of South Sea. Jack*the 
Giant-Killer. He told the people of this hag-ridden 
village to call a “fono” or town meeting for sunrise the 
next morning, and in the great house of the town to 
make a show of yielding to their blanched and pink- 
eyed disturbers of the peace by yielding them the post 
of honor at the west end of the house. As it was cannily 
ordered by the hero, so was it done. The albinoes came 
to the “fono,” and were duly gratified to.find that the 
os of dignity was yielded to them without demur. 

ut Polu asked that the screens about the house be 
drawn up, Then the east was lit with the glory of the 
dawn, as the deliberations began. At first the albinoes 
directed affairs with their usual high hand, but then the 
sun itself arose out of the morning twilight, and its level 
beams entered at the eastern end where the screens were 
tied up, and fell sharply in the pink eyes of the albinoes 
and blinded them. While they were thus helpless by 
reason of this clever play upon their infirmity the hero 
and the people fell upon them and slew them. Ever 
since that time the few albinoes have been lucky to 
have along when fishing but unlucky companions on a 
hunting trip. Just why this should -be so no one knows, 
Tanoa’s only explanation is that it is an ancient legend, 
and he lets it go at that. 





There is nothing in all the five islands that can bring 


better luck than the spider; not the small hunting spider . 


that scurries over the walls of houses in pursuit of flies, 
but the large one, as big as the palm of one’s hand, that 
never builds a nest, but clings head downward on up- 
tights, and watches the course of events with eyes that 
gleam mildly blue. What a spider does for a living I 
never have n able to discover. It moves but slowly, 
it is never seen to bother a fly even at its very jaws, and 
it most certainly is harmless, even though terrifyi 


that it is Se $s seemed to have a great 
liking for the Sor eet ae I became so used 
i ver handled the gun without breaking it 
down and first blowing through the barrels to dislodge 





we 


“bad effect. 
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are well nigh infinite. 


One must. be -forever on guard against the chance of 


meeting with a hoodoo of -the- most enduring comse- 


quences. 7 


- - 





The night before you must keep a watchiul eye for 
shooting stars. { 1 
general, They signify death of ping Chiet iridefinitely. 
in the direction of their-travel, and the death of one of 
the mighty is a bad thing. It forbids all fishing in that 
direction toward which the meteor flies,.it forbids all 
hunting in the direction from which ‘it comes., Even if 
one accords strict observance to these!rules itis just’ as 
well when hunting along the course ofthe shooting ’’star 
or fishing against it to take the precaution to. knot into 
a corner of one’s garb a black pebble and .a white one 
just to ward off possible mishaps. 





The foot long centipede is an unpleasant companion at 


any time. Some one has described him as “an unpleasant . 


chain of disconnected circumstdnces.” His effect upon 
the skin gives a general impression of a tug of war team 
of angry wasps: When such a beast drops from the 
rafters of the house upon a pesty about to set out for 
the seaward fishing, or touches any of.the gear, it is 
just as well'to postpone the trip, for lines will break, 
hooks will catch in Foy coral and be lost, nets will suiely 
be torn and the fish escape. But if the trip is planned 
inland, whether for fish or birds, the hoodoo of such a 
mishap may be wiped out by crossing a patch of growing 
taro. What with the mud underfoot and the wetness of 
the great leaves of this plant, it is easy to see that the 
walk across an acre of such plantation really should have 
some good effect to counterbalance its discomfort. 





Fishermen must observe one precaution as to the tide. 
if they set out on the young flood they will have no luck. 
Slack water ebb:is all right. Even the half flood has no 
But when the tide just begins to make, no 
canoe. must ever start out. It spoils a fishing trip also 
to launch a canoe bow foremost. That is true of. all 
water trips, whether after fish or on other business. I 
have watched the crew of our own boat take it from its 
storage beneath the house and set it in the water hundreds 
of times, and never once did I see them launch it other- 
wise than by the stern. To cough in a boat afloat is a 
danger that must be averted by prompt action. If under 
oars or paddles the crew immediately break stroke; if 
under sail the man at the tiller makes it a point to spill 
the sail. Yet a sneeze is absolutely harmless. To ex- 
pectorate from the boat into the sea is another dangerous 
thing todo. A fishing trip when this happens might just 
as well be given up, for there is no hope of any catch. 
It is not permitted to bail a boat in white water, except 
it be on or within a reef. 





With the superstitious in this country it is lucky to 
meet a hunchback, particularly if one touches the hump. 
In Samoa it is the worst of luck and no one would ever 
dream of fishing or hunting in such company. After 
such a chance encounter, the only way of obviating the 
evil influence is to turn backward to the house last passed, 
enter and sit down and take some refreshment, even if 
it be only a draft from a fresh cocoanut. This is all 
the more strange for the reason that there are very few 
such cripples, and they are treated with invariable kind- 
ness, being commoly used as jesters in the train of chiefs 
and village maids. 





It spoils fishing to encounter a rat in the water, and 
the same is true on the reefs when the devilfish throws 
one of its tentacles about the shin. As the common devil- 
fish of the Samoan reefs has tentacles two and three 
feet long closely beset with suckers from the size of a 
two-bit. piecté. down and a considerable power to cut 
the flesh, the latter incident is not only a hoodoo but a 
distinctly unpleasant event. i why the rat and the 
devilfish spoil sport was explained to me by Tanoa in 
another of his tales. Very long ago it happened that 
the bat and the devilfish and the rat met on a dry portion 
of the reef. They fell to a discussion of their relative 
speed and challenged one another to a race to the beach. 
The bat teok wing and easily beat the others, but in the 
contest for place the rat did not play fair. While it was 
swimming shoreward it looked down in the water and 
saw the devilfish swimming backward. The rat being 
well tired out dove down to the devilfish and seizing hold 
of it brought it to the surface. Thus the rat was ferried 
to shore, and when the devilfish grounded in the shallow 
water the rat leaped ashore and claimed second place. 
Just why this account should explain the hoodoo which 
these two animals put on the fishermen is more than I 
could understand, but it seems to be quite plain to the 
Samoans. At any rate, when I expressed my doubts 
Tanoa clinched matters by getting a devilfish for my 
inspection and pointing conclusively to the marks upon 
its pouch which were left by the ancestral rat which 
played this trick. 





Of all malign influences the worst is the aitu, the old 
Samoan god of place or family. Many times in these 
stories of lagoon and mountain jungle I have reported the 
dangers of aitu and the harm that they are capable of ir- 
flicting on the timorous islanders. All signs may be 
favorable for good sport, yet all of a sudden some busy- 
body aitu interferes and queers the whole business. The 
white person never learns just how to recognize the comt 
ing of the aitu, but to the Samoan it is painfully clear. 
There was only one of the simplest signs of all that 1 
ever learned to recognize, and was the knotting of 

grass across the pathway. I have no idea what could 
knot grass in this way, though there must be some simple 
positive of passage of a 


.. But whether it is a knotting of the 
SG ate then it ae ee 
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Now for..the things which bring il-uck’end oleer. 
“one’s sport afloat or afield, ~ 


They are_a ‘distinctly. bad omen in“ 





Reminiscences. 

Was there ever a country-born Yankee boy who loved 
the woods and its wild things, or one who merely pos- 
sessed the survival of savagery called. by courtesy the 
sporting instinct, who did not in some way try his hand 
and wits at trapping? It is quite apt to begin with the 
mice in the dairy room, graimery and barn under the 
stimulant of a reward offered of so much a dozen. With 
his outfit of garrotte and wire traps or the simpler in- 
veted bowl and splint spindle, no great skill and care 
are needed, though the more used the better the returns 
in the pursuit of these small deer. . When he aspires to 
rats he has to cope with a much more cunning animal; 
indeed, an experienced old rat will call forth the best 
efforts of the young trapper. He must be careful there 
are no lumps in the covering to prevent the jaws coming 
together ; but sometimes a gray-headed veteran forgets his 
usual caution and is unwary enough to step into a trap 
the boy has set with little care. 

I remember when the trapping fever first began to 
burn in my veins. A girl cousin from the great city 
was my playmatg, and became my partner in this new en- 
terprise, which was proposed by me at sight of a big rat 
sneaking along the border of our playground. She was 
as eager as I for the pay, and being heavier than I by 
virtue of her three years seniority, she stood on the spring 
while I, at the peril of getting my fingers pinched, suc- 
ceeded in setting the oe trap. Then, according to 
instructions previously given by my elders, after the trap 
was staked strongly enough to hold a raccoon, we spread 
a piece of cotton over it, on which a handful of Indian 
meal was poured directly above the pan, and then re- 
tired to await the result in what would have been a season 
of unendurable impatience if it had not been for the won- 
derful tales my pretty cousin told of the great city. Sud- 
denly it was interrupted by an ear-splitting outcry coming 
from the direction of our trapping operations, a sound 
of such volume that I could scarcely believe it to be made 
by a rat, and by the scared look on her face my cousin 
thought that some terrible wild beast was coming to at- 
tack us. I started in hot haste, and assured by my 
movement, she followed. As we ran past the woodpile, I 
snatched a couple of stout clubs from it and gave one of 
them to her. 

Sure enough, though almost too good to be true, there 
was our big rat fast in the trap, tugging at it till the 
chain jingled again, while “he roared an’ he shoutut 
millia o’ murthers,” as our Irish hired man declared. We 
advanced to the attack in a great flurry of excitement, 
threshing the ground, the trap, and perhaps occasionally 
the rat, with indiscriminate blows, cheering each other 
on with loud shouts, to which our victim added his shrill 
plaint, altogether making an uproar so unusual that it 
was a wonder it did not bring all the household to the 
scene. We were glad enough that it did not, as our 
adventure turned out. If the trap had not been a well- 
wrought product of the blacksmith’s forge, our wild 
mauling would have broken it. But there were no others 


then, the march of improvement having not yet developed — 


the cheap factory-made trap. : 

But there. was mischief to be wrought in another way, 
for presently one of our misdirected downright blows fell 
squarely on the spring, relieving the jaws just enough to 
let go the rat’s foot while he was pulling with might 
and main,:and out slipped the foot, and away went he, 
hobbling and limping, yet making speed enough to escape 
our wretched aim, and he vanished in the tangled thicket 
of mallows. 

The woebegone and rueful faces we turned to each 
other when our captive disappeared so unaccountably were 
complete expressions of bitter disappointment. But when 
it was made evident beyond question that we were the 
cause of the mishap, our disgust and humiliation were 
greater than our disappointment. To make it worse, it 
was impossible to tell whose club struck the unlucky 
blow, and neither one had the consolation of saying, “You 
did it!” 

In vain we tried to retrieve our luck by new exploits. 
Our escaped prisoner had gained wisdom by his ex- 
perience, and could: 26t be bequiled by the daintiest baits, 
nor fooled by carefulest covering of the trap, after smok- 
ing it to destroy the scent of iron, which we were told 
by the wise was necessary in trapping wary animals. 
People who ought to know better will tell you the same 
to-day, though the absurdity of the idea is apparent when 
we remember that the house rat is in daily contact with all 
sorts and shapes of iron implements; and that the fox. 
wariest and cunningest of animals that traps are set for, 
trots unconcernedly across and along the railroad track 
and crawls through the wire fence, leaving furry memen- 
toes of his passage on the barbs. It is not the scent of 
the metal that causes wild animals to fear a trap, but that 
of their arch enemy—man. A good trapper understands 
this, and takes constant care not to touch trap, bait or 
anything not covered by water or earth in trapping the 
warier animals. Our veteran must have told his ad- 
ventures to all the younger members of his tribe, for we 
were unable to inveigle even one pink-tailed youngster 
into our toils, and gave up the attempt in despair, = 

The boy’s next step upward in the line of trapping is 
usually an easy and natural one of attempting the = 
of the woodchuck and the skunk, both animals being 
common residents of the open fields and counted as 
enemies by the farmer, who takes no account of the ver- 
min, bugs and grubs they destory, but only of a few beans, 
chickens and eggs. 

My instructor in the simple art was an old black man 
who was a pr constant member of our family in 
my childhood. He aspired to nothing higher in the line 
of trapping than the capture of what he called “woo’- 
chucks skunks—the first for the pelts, the second for 
the oil alone, the fur not being considered of any value. 
The oil was a soverign remedy for croup and rheumatism, 
and therefore in demand by youth and age. 

I have as distinct a picture of Mingo as if it were but 
yesterday that I saw him setting forth on some wood- 

life and pelt intent, his carefully preserved straw 

hat put on in honor of spring’s return. and worn far back 
of his shining bald pate, his e-built, solid body bent 
forward from the and rocking from side to side with 
stiffened f knees, which 





.berry t0 my omnivorous palate. 


made him a good customer of his own “skunks’ ile,” his 
toes turned so far out that: it seemed as if he might as 
easily walk backward as forward, while his s would 
be bent all the time on the ground in search of ‘something 
worth picking up—perhaps a pin if he walked in the 
road, if in the field a leat of sorrel or a sprig of penny- 
royal or an early strawberry. It was a wonder to me 
that he could discover a tarnished old pin among the 
dust and litter of the road, and still the wonder grew at 
the dozens which were ranked on the collars of his vest 
and coat to be transferred afterward to his pin box, a 
tube of hollowed elder. The sorrel was given to me to re- 
gale myself with, scarcely less welcome than the straw- 
The pennyroyal went 
home to join the congregation of bundles and bags of 
healing roots and herbs on the garret rafters, each marked 
with its name and date of gathering in my mother’s neat 
handwriting. 

The lair of the woodchuck having been previously dis- 
covered, Mingo led the way directly to it, usually on 
some sunny southern bank where the first greenness of 
spring showed in the young grass and the swollen buds 
of the elder. If the owner was at home he was usually 
found sitting erect on his earthern threshold, from which 
he precipitately retired to inher privacy with a chuckling 
whistle expressive of alarm and defiance. Then Mingo 
rejoiced exceedingly, for he counted the pelt of the be- 
sieged as belonging to us. 

A crotched stick was driven through the trap ring into 
the ground firmly and and the trap set inside the thresh- 
hold with a piece of paper over the pan to keep the 
earth from getting under it, and the whole covered 
lightly with loam, quite free from pebbles and lumps. 
I watched the operation with cfose interest from first 
to last, when Mingo, having pronounced his work well 
done, and invited the oecupant of the hole to come out 
and inspect it, we withdrew quietly. 

Age and experience had taught my mentor to wait the 
result philosophically, but I was in a fever of impatience 
and was loath to go a rod from the hole until Mingo 
enticed me to the woods with stories of treasures they 
might yield. If it was too early in the year for the richest 
of them, there was at least black birch bark, akin in 
flavor to the wintergreen berries that were crimsoning 
the woodland cradle knolls where the arbutus hid its blos- 
soms among the rusty leaves, any one of them a bait 
tempting enough to catch a boy, to say nothing of the 
pretty and interesting sights always provided by the 
woods. Mingo cared nothing for these, but only for 
what was edible, medicinal or in some way practically 
useful. The range of each class seemed to me unlimited, 
and he was always surprising me with some new extension 
of one or the other of them: Now it was a bulb, vulgarly 
and very properly called “tallow ball,” for it spread 
itself on one’s teeth and the roof of the mouth with the 
tenacity of mutton tallow. Or it was an “Indian cucum- 
ber,” a root slightly resembling the cucumber in taste 
and crispness. Its chief fault was, there was too little of 
it. Mingo knew just when the pine sapling would 
yield a delicious substance from ‘its inside bark, known 
to us as “slyvers.” It had a sweet, slightly balsamic taste 
and had a high place in our woodland bill of fare. The 
tender, sub-acid young beech leaves and tendrils of the 
wild grape had their time. and place, and wild ginger 
was ajways in favor and in season whenever it could be 
found. The tender white heart of the young leaves of 
sweet flag were highly prized, and the pungent root was 
dug and carried home to become a prime delicacy when 
sliced and boiled in maple sugar. Sometimes in moist 
spots where the sweet flag grew we found and carried 
home the dark green, slender stalks of the “scouring 
rushes,” valued for brightening tin and whitening wooden- 
ware. 

Among them all, enough was found to beguile me 
until Mingo thought proper to examine the trap. 

If it turned out that the besieged woodchuck was a 
captive, Mingo loudly celebrated: the triumph as was his 
custom in like «®ents. I have been told that upon the 
occasion of his catching a 25-pound catfish in Little 
Otter one night he raised a shout that awakened every 
sleeper within a mile of him. 

Sometimes a woodchuck was found taking refuge in an 
old stone wall, and if his head was in sight a slip knot 
was tied. in a stout cord, which was fastened to the 
end of a stick and so presented to the animal. He 
seized it at once, the noose was drawn tightly around 
the hooked incisors, and the poor woodchuck was hauled 
steadily forth in spite of his protesting whistle and 
growls. Next day his skin was immersed in the soap 
barrel, or buried first in wet ashes to remove the hair. 
After the grease was quite removed from the skin, it 
went through a long process of rubbing and. stretching 
until it was the perfection of toughness and pliability, 
and ready to be manufactured’.into whiplashes, shoe- 
strings. ball covers and mittens. °: 

When Mingo caught a skunk he approached the cap- 
tive with the respect due to its weapon of defense, but 
whether black, half-stripe or white, the pelt was only a 
hindrance to getting the oil, and when removed it was 
thrown away. I do not know why it was valued so 
little by our trappers in those days, since it is now in 
such demand, and it was an article of commerce so long 
ago as during the French occupation of Canada, for 
Parkman mentions skunkskins in the export of furs. To 
one who has seen skunks killed merély as vermin and 
thrown away to rot unskinned, it seems strange enough 
now to see them the most persistently trapped of all the 
fur-bearers of the clearings. We are told of people who 
were reduced to the dire necessity of eating skunks, but 
when Mingo had one roasting before the open fire, slowly 
turning on a twisted string as the fat ran frem the brown- 
ing surface into the seething pan, it diffused an aroma 
that made me wish to forget that it was skunk that was 
roasting. A hungry man could easily be fooled into 
eating it, and with right good relish, as my old comrade 
jim used to tell of doing. 

Row anp E. Rostnson. 
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Moose Calling from the Camp-Fire. 


Mucu: has been said: and “written ab i 
} about’ the élusive 
moose, his quickness to scent the approaching hunter, 
and ne marvelous celerity and noiseiessness of his 
Ail these facts would make it seem th is gi 
4 at this giant of 
the wilds could be secured only by exercising the great- 


est caution and suppressing ail si { 
eer keen g gns of the presence 


In dehance ot the usual observ. i 
de su ances, I can testif 
my wife and I on a visit last September to New cee 


wick, Canada, shot two fine buil moo and in each 

. ; _ an 3 se 1 

case we were standing within six rods of ‘our camp fre 
’ 


hich ; , : 
=~ was blazing most cheerfully and lustily at the 


We had leit New York j 
New Haven road to Sanen a cay, ay a oe 


; changing there 

Boston & Maine, and finally intrusting Gubidiven iad = 
Possessions to the tender mercies ot a small road -that 
runs from Andover to Plaster Rock, N. B., with th 
pleasing prospect before us of a two weeks’ hunti : 
trip in-this beautiful region. _ 


Our train was steaming bravely alon 

startled by seeing a smail girl vn. Bakar Yoaatan 
across a field, just ahead of the train, waving téanticalin 
a large poke bonnet. The engineer in response aa 
diently shut off steam and put on the brakes. “Ma left 
her umbrella on the train yesterday, and she wants it.” 
-— the gmall apparition. i eit 

€ were all immensely relieved b i - 
ment, as visions of a wreck ahead, ee. Ba poe mae 
were flitting through our brains. No other interruption 
marked our progress, and in due time we reached our 


jumping off 
Jump g Place, a small town. near the end of the 


As we passed throu 


y h th inci 
tis ene oug € principal thoroughfare of 


ted a lanky individual, of 
1 : ; m 
peculiar appearance, pursuing a somewhat senielanie 


course along the road. “Who is that chap?” 

our guide. “Well,” was the truly cue ancien mae 
lives down in that little house yonder, and that’s the 
a an oe of him.” 

at naively trank individuals one someti 

in these regions. I wished on one occasion oe sone 
of moose hide moccasins, and had given the pattern of 
my fout, together with some moose hide, to a youth who 
was reported proficient in that line. When he appeared 
with the articles in question, he remarked, “I never seen 
such big shoes as these, but I cut them out jest the same 
as the pattern showed.” This response was too much 
for my gravity, and I joined in the roar of laughter 
that followed from our party. When I wished this 
interesting specimen to accept some remdnerdtion for 
his services, he refused the money, saying that making 
— <a not his regular ie. and that he was glad 

oO it for me anyway. n i 

ane enews aaa ay pocemnand. nt. $ 

t was cold and dark when we reached th ide’ 
house, and we welcomed the genial watts ol ote 
po = oe Spon unalloyed joy that is at- 

able alter one has endur i r 
Soules ired the fatigue of 48 hours 

As soon as our supper had been well digested, we 
fell to unpacking our camping kit, in order to make an 
ony om oe next oe 

i¢ tents were carefully disposed of in. on 
bedding and clothes made up a second, camping ean 
a third, while provisions composed the remaining bundle. 

The packing completed, a general stampede to bed 
followed, as we were pretty well tired out. It seemed 
as if I had scarcely closed my eyes when I was wakened 
by a loud rap at the door, followed by the announcement 
‘Four o'clock, and we must start in an hour.” ; 

To slip on my hunting clothes and boots was the 
work of but a few moments. I found all the guides 
busy downstairs loading our things on the wagon which 
was to accompany us, as far as practicable. 

We made short: work of breakfast, as daylight was 
making its appearance over the neighboring hills. Boots 
and saddles was sounded, and the expedition started. 

Noon brought us to the edge of a small stream where 
we stopped to “bile the kettle” for dinner. Duncan, dtr 
chief guide, told me that we must not rest for more than 
an hour, as the: only place where water was available 
was some miles distant, and it was essential to reach 
there before dark. 

Cheese, coffee, crackers and bread served for a hasty 
meal, and we were soon climbing once more over 

dead-falls” and breaking our way through the bush. 
Making a way for the wagon was most bothersome work, 
as we were obliged to fell trees and drag away dead 
wood. Whiffletrees too gave out with surprising fre- 
quency, causing us to call a halt to make repairs. 

In spite of all our exertions, darkness began to settle 
down on us, when we were still some distance from the 
wished for camping place. The patter of rain on the 
leaves gave notice that the night would be cold and 
disagreeable. “How much further is it, Duncan, before 
we reach that stream _ spoke of?” said I. “I should 
say it was a matter of about five miles,” was the reply, 
“We haven’t covered as much ground as I hoped for.” 

The rain was now falling fast, and it was so dark that 
all idea of making our prosposed camp was out of the 
question. “There’s a small swamp about a mile off, where 
you can sometimes find water in the wet season,” said 
Duncan. ‘We'd better try that, because ‘taint no use 
to camp till we get some water.” ‘You travel ahead 
as fast as you can foot it, Duncan,” said I, “and we'll 
follow with the wagon.” With exceeding difficulty we 
made our way along the guide’s trail, and finally reached 
the swamp, where to Sur joy we found enough water to 
supply us all. 

ext morning we started bright and early, and at 
noon said good-by to the wagon. We apportioned the 
things into several packs, and then started forward on 
foot. We had worked out the question of “pack-car- 
riers” pretty carefully, and as a result we made satis- 
factory progress. 

How much sulphurous language the badly arranged 
pack has caused! What fiendish pleasure the different 
articles take in disarranging themselves! The unwary 


tourist starts: with a miscellaneous assortment of things 
on his back--hominy, flour, condensed milk, etc. In F 
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tight hand he has a couple of fishing rods, an axe and 
the butter pail, in his left the paddies, a ritle and a lan- 
tern. ‘Lhe traveler starts and for the first quarter of a 
mile all is serene. Then begins the excitement. His 
pack starts to shift, and perambulates all over his back. 
At the same time its weight is apparently increased by 
500 per cent. Then the fishing rods and paddles get in 
their great work. They arrange themselves in all sorts 
of impossible angles, catching in all the bushes and 
causing a rapid succession of three-story oaths. Finally 
the camper decides to lean his pack against a stump and 
rearrange. He finds that rearranging is not all that 
fancy paints it. Once in a stooping position it is almost 
impossible to get up again, and when he does he drops 
the paddies, and so to the end of the carry. 

But to return to our party. We tramped’along main- 
taining a reasonable amount of good nature and finally 
reached our long-looked-for place that night. 

This camp was near a small lake in the Tobique region, 
situated between two hardwood ridges. A marshy 
stretch made up the greater part of the shore, while the 
scrubby pines and beyond them the hardwoods, birch, 
oak, etc., stretched out in unbroken masses clear up to 
the summits of the surrounding hills. 

Our camping place was about four rods from the 
northern shore of the lake. We cleared a space in the 
dense undergrowth, and as soon as the lean-to had been 
erected, set about getting fuel. We confined our atten- 
tion to the securing of dead wood, so as to avoid any 
chopping and consequent noise, and then all gathered 
round the fire for supper. 

After doing ample justice to the smoking viands we 
wrapped up in our blankets and lay down by the “Indian” 
fire, one of the guides puffing away at his pipe. 

How impossible to adequately express in mere words 
the delicious sense of comfort one experiences in loung- 
ing around the camp fire in the early evening, after a 
day of tramping and fishing. The logs are snapping and 
blazing, the supper has been mighty good, and when you 
stretch out with your feet to the fire, your head sup- 
ported on a soft log, and look into the flames, it seems 
as though an indefinitely extended occupation of this 
kind would be the most delightful thing on earth. 

At 10 o'clock we reluctantly abandoned our positions 
by the fire and “turned in” to prepare for the next day’s 
labors. 

At 3:30 o’clock the next morning I was roused by the 
guide. Phew! How cold it was! The frost was clear 
up to the tops of the pine trees, making them look like 
a host of hoary old pilgrims. We completed an ex- 
tremely hasty toilet, and then Duncan, the “‘caller,” went 
down to our “look-out” at the shore. 

He stood there motionless for a few moments, then 
raising his birch-bark megaphone to his lips let forth 
a few preliminary grunts, followed by the long sustained 
mournful moan characteristic of a moose call. After 
this was repeated two or three times we heard a short 
grunting response from the far shore of the lake. This 
was followed by a low distinct chirp from Duncan, our 
pre-arranged signal. Throwing off my blanket and 
picking up a gun I softly stole down to his side. We 
waited expectantly, but in spite of all our solicitations 
no moose appeared, and we came back disappointed. 

After breakfast, leaving my wife in camp, I went with 
Duncan to the top of the ridge near us and called again 
without success. Suddenly the report of a gun rang out 
on the clear air, closely followed by a second shot, 
evidently fired from the shore. 

“Come on! Duncan,” I yelled, and started on the dead 
run for camp, where I found my wife. “I’ve just shot 
a big bull moose over there on the shore,” she said. 
“I was standing right here near the camp. He turned 
into the bushes, but I’m sure he’s wounded.” I pulled 
off my heavy shooting jacket full of cartridges, and 
Duncan, Harry (the cook) and I started gun in hand 
to where the game was last seen. 

We lost no time in getting around the end of the 
lake, and after traveling a quarter of a mile or more 
from the camp, we came on the freshest kind of tracks. 
The undergrowth here was heavy and the land swampy. 
“Now look here, Duncan,” said I, “we’ve got to separ- 
ate if we ever expect to find that chap. We'll have to 
go three abreast and try to round him up that way.” 
This we did, arranging ourselves within calling dis- 
tance, I in the center. We struck straight back from the 
Lake, ane after going about an eighth of a mile I found 
blood. 

I stopped to examine it more closely, when suddenly 
out of the bushes, not 30 feet away, a large bull rose to 
his full height, turned and with a roar charged full at 
me. I had barely time to bring my rifle to my shoulder 
and pull the trigger. I knew that I couldn’t afford to 
miss. The big animal pitched forward and lay breathing 
his last, within 20 feet of where I stood. I had mechani- 
cally thrown another cartridge into the barrel immedi- 
ately after firing, and I now noticed for the first time 
that it was my last cartridge. I had picked up my wife’s 
gun by mistake, and it was well indeed that my first shot 
had gone home. 4 

The men soon joined me, and together we examined 
our prize. A fine big weap he was, with fair sized antlers, 
measuring, however, only 40 inches from > to tip, 
because of their erectness. I found that my wife’s bujlet 
had gone through the animal’s shoulder, which would 
have ultimately finished him; a most creditable shot it 
was, being at a range of easily 45 rods. — 

The rest of our day was passed in dressing the moose. 
That night we were mighty tired after our exciting ex- 
perience. “I will sit up till a quarter of eight,” said I, 
and it expressed our feelings exactly. _ a 

Friday morning opened windy and disappointing, but 
Duncan kept a careful watch from our “look-out” near 
the shore. Late in the afternoon I heard a subdued 
chirp from his direction, and I soon joined him. 

There across the lake, standing knee deep in the marshy 
waters of the opposite shore, stood a moose: It was a 
good 64 rods. ing what I considered a good eleva- 
tion, I fired, with no ee effect. Hastily -throwing 
in a second cartridge I fired again, when wheeling sud- 
denly the monse jumped into the bushes. We hurried, at 
breakneck speed, round to the point where he. was last 
seeen. The tracks were clear for a short distance, then 
suddenly ended. Even Duncan, experienced “caller” as 
he was, could not account for ‘it. 

We were wandering aimlessly about beating through 
the bushes, when suddenly Duncan called out “Here he 
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is!” Sure enough, back of a fallen tree there lay the 
moose stone dead. He had been fatally wounded, by the 
second shot, but with the. wonderful vitality characteristic 
of the animal, he had gathered all his energies into that 
last convulisve effort which had carried him a good 6 
rods from where he was shot. 

On close examination I discovered that in my first 
shot the elevation had been a trifle high, the bullet 
passing through his mane and just grazing his hide. 
The joy of our party can be imagined. Two fine moose 
in two days’ hunting! The last animal was close to the 
first mioose in size, being a trifle smaller. 

The result of this hunting trip convinced me more 
than ever of the ethcacy of small caliber rifles. I had 
been until a year or two ago a firm believer in large 
caliber, but had twice been giving the .30-30 a trial. | 
found this size much the best for general shooting, for 
the following reasons: The gun can be made much 
lighter, it is easy to hit at long range and recoil is 
practically negligible. 7 

lt is very aiucuit, on the hand, to keep the align- 
ment when firing a .45-70. The shocking power of the 
.30-30° seems as great as the .45-70, and the close range 
shooting of the smaller gun is just as efficacious as that 
of any other caliber. 

A second gun in our outfit proved to be very useful, 
being a Mannlicher 8 mm. 

An amusing criticism was made on a small bore gun 
by a New Brunswick farmer whom we met just as we 
were starting into the woods. He picked up both the 
Mannlicher and a .30-30 rifle. After looking them over 
very carefully, particularly the barrels, he turned to me 
and said, “What do you expect to do with these guns?” 
We told him that our fervent hope was to bring down a 
few moose with them. He replied, in a patronizing tone, 
“Well, of course, you can use what guns you like, but 
I'd sooner have a good sized pitchfork.” I happened to 
have some full mantle bullets in my pocket, so I turned 
and asked him to pick out any tree which he thought too 
large for a bullet from one of these rifles to penetrate. 
A broad grin spread over his face, and selecting a 24in. 
diameter birch tree he suggested that if one of these 
rifies could shoot through the tree, he would take back 
all he had said regarding the pitchfork. I raised my 
rifle and fired. When we approached the tree to deter- 
mine the result of the shot, we found that the bullet had 
gone through the tree clean as a whistle. Another big 
birch tree was in the rear of the first tree and on a line 
with it. Out of the second tree we dug the bullet and 
gave it to our doubting friend. When we left him the 
look of wonder had not yet left his face. 

Moose seemed omnipresent in this region, for that 
night, after we had turned in, the two guides came 
scurrying up from their tent, which was about 5 rods 
from ours, to seek the shelter of our fire. The cause of 
their alarm was a large bull moose, who was engaged 
in whetting his horns against a neighboring tree, and 
generally kicking up a considerable rumpus. 

These men, who would tackle a bear in the most un- 
concerned manner, were scared blue by the proximity 
of the formidable animal. Their guns were‘up near us, 
their fire was out and they were fearful lest their tent 
itself would be invaded by the unwelcome visitor. 

While our ardor for the chase was but heightened 
by our success, the New Brunswick game laws are, in- 
exorable, and since we had but two licenses we were 
forced to bring our moose hunting to an end. 

The fact that our shooting was done in each case 
within 6 rods of the camp is, I believe, a unique ex- 
perience, and shows conclusively that New Brunswick 
is a veritable moose hunter’s paradise. 

C. M. C. and C. W. M. 


In Chihuahua. 


SPEAKING of that section of country lying in the 
northwestern section of the State of Chihuahua, our 
correspondent writes as follows: ] 

The El Valle Cafion is enough in itself to invite 
the attention of tourists, while the Corralitos Valley, 
the Chocolate Pass, Namiquipa, Providencia, Bavicora 
and Temosachic valleys would be a source of great 
interest from the point of beautiful scenery, etc., while 
the Nallwurachic Pass, leading from the Providencia 
into the Bavicora Valley, would add much interest as 
well as. pleasure to the traveling public. These all 
formed one grand panorama of nature. Here are fields 
of interest to any one. who chooses to study up the 
treasures of the Aztec and Indians, wonderful formations 
of rocks, while beyond the rugged Sierra Madre are 
lands lying westward of such marvelous beauty that I 
shall not ‘attempt to describe them. Then here and 
there are the unknown homes of the Cliff and Cave 
Dwellers, with some recent markings of the terrible 
Apache, who, however, are now extinct. 

The forests abound in game, but the streams do not 
seem to contain the many fish I had expected to find. 

In traveling through this strange country, where we 
believed no white man had ever before been, particularly 
in the section where we discovered the red pine, I found 
in the streams and along their shores specimens of quartz 
which seemed to contain-valuable mineral, particularly 
one piece which I shall be pleased to have assayed. as 
it seems to be of a character worthy of notice, and may 
at a future period be of interest to some of our smelting 
friends. 

We encountered no trouble with the natives, but 
were treated always with kindness, so far as they were 
able to offer their services. 

The climate was all that could be desired—beautiful, 
warm, sunny days and cool nights. For seven weeks 
I rode on horseback and slept on the ground with but 
two or three exceptions; and although while in the 
mountains we would shake from our canvas coverings 
in the mornings one-half inch of snow or ice, still I 
suffered from no illness on that account nor any par- 
— inconvenience, and was in excellent health physi- 
cally. 

Our march was twenty to twenty-five miles per day, 
being obliged to move slowly on account of the packs. 

In the locality known as El Condurusia I saw’ stacks 
of corn which grown from fourteen to en. feet 
high. In the settlement of Garcia oats had obtained a 





“height of seven feet. Most of the land under cultivation 
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was irrigated. Some, however, was without irrigation, 
crops growing naturally. 

Our jaded horses made the last three days of out 
journey decidedly tiresome,and it was the. greatest 
pleasure to me to find myself again in a four-wheeled 
vehicle, giving me a most refreshing rest as 1 journeyed 
on my way eastward and home from El) Valle to Gaiiego, 
a station of the Mexican Central, a little over one hun- 
dred miles south of El Paso. R. 


Glatuyal History. 
Wolves or Something Else. 


FEeRRISBURGH, Vt., Sept. 27—The Fayston wolf story 
puzzles a good many of us. It hardly seems probable 
that an intelligent town clerk would give certificates for 
animals without good proof that the beasts were genuine, 
or could mistake a dog for a wolf. On the other hand, we 
have not known a weill-authen.icated case of wolf killing 
in Vermont for more than fifty years. It happened about 
1847 or ’48, and I remember how I| was not to be allowed 
to go along with my brother to the muster, at a cedar 
swampsa few miles from our home, because 1 was iaid 
up with inflamed eyes, and had to bear not only the pa:n 
but the disappointment. It was more endurable when my 
brother returned and reported that the hunt had been a 
fizzle. There were not men enough to surround the 
swamp, and the wolf escaped to Bristol. There a more 
systematic hunt was organized and the wolf was killed. 
It was in March or April, and the snow was very deep 
everywhere. The last one killed before was within three 
miles of my home in the early ’30’s. He had come across 
the lake from the Adirondacks. 

Row.anp E. Rostnson. 














Mr. Robinson sends us the story as printed in the local 
paper. It runs: 

“S. J. Dana, town clerk of Fayston. has just paid out 
$36 in bounties for three wolves killed by Henry Cary. 
Because one of John Carey’s cows failed to come home 
with the herd in the evening, Henry Cary started our at 
4 o'clock the following morning to find it. He carried a 
shotgun. Passing through the open pasture he entered 
the woods and climbed finally a ledge of rocks. Just as 
he reached the summit he heard some animal snarling and 
growling. Then suddenly the growling turned into a 
barking noise, and from behind a log up popped a wolf 
pup, At first Mr. Cary thought it was some sort of a 
dog. but he knew it was not a tame one and blazed away 
the moment he recovered from his surprise. ‘Lhe pup 
keeled over dead. Mr. Cary found he had actually kissed 
a young wolf. He stood exulting over his prize when in 
the brush near by he heard more barking and growling 
and two more pups appeared. As they did not appear 
very dangerous, Mr. Cary picked up a heavy stick and 
launched it at one of them. hoping to stun it and so get it 
alive. The stick, however, missed, and the pup at which 
it was thrown retreated into a hole in the rocks, while 
its companion made off. Mr. Cary went home as quickly 
as possible for more cartridges. He returned, and, hunt- 
ing about a litle while, saw the two pups again and 
fired. One of them was killed and the second one was 
stunned by a stray shot. It had so far been a pretty ex- 
citing morning for Mr. Cary, but the fun was not yet 
over. Mr. Cary took his prizes home. He then placed 
the wounded pup in a covered basket, carried it back to 
the scene of his adven.ure and concealed himself behind 
some brush near by. Presently a big male wolf appeared, 
but it was too far away for a shot, so Mr. Cary kept 
quiet. The animal soon disappeared. Mr. Cary, after 
waiting some time, decided to move the basket in which 
the wolf pup was whining to another spot, and stood up. 
He heard at that instant the brush crackling behind him, 
and looking around he saw, just a little way off, the 
mother wolf. He fired, and she dropped dead. Mr. 
Cary had thus to show for his morning’s adventure a 
she wolf. two dead pups and a live pup, which netted 
him, bounties and all, $48. Mr. Dana wished to buy the 
live pup, and Mr. Cary finally decided to sell it. Mr. 
Cary afterward borrowed the pup from Mr. Dana and is 
using it in the hope of decoying the male wolf known to 
be at large. An investigation of the ledge revealed the 
place where the pups had been reared. Scattering about 
were many bones of sheep and other animals. The story 
has been going about Fayston a long time that there were 
wolves in the ne‘ghborhood. Mr. Dana said he had heard 
them growl more than once. Just a week before Mr. Cary 
killed the wolves he had seen a deer pursued by what he 
thought at the time was a dog. The creature was close 
at the deer’s heels. Mr. Cary thought it was a queer 
looking dog and was surprised at its speed. Mr. Cary is 
now certain that it was a wolf that pursued the deer.” 





Winpsor, N. C.. Sept. 27.—Inclosed find a clipping 
taken from the Index. a local paper published in Hertford 
county, just north of here. Since the publication of the 
article several more wolves have been caught. two of 
which have been sent to Delaware Park, near Franklin. 
Va. It would be interesting to know where they came 
from. J. H. P. intimates the weight of old wolf at 175 
pounds. I am not up on wolves, but have an idea that he 
has overshot the mark. How large do wolves acon ? " 





The Index correspondent writes from Como, N. C.. a 
follows: For several months the country around Como 
has been infested with. until now, some unknown 
ferocious beasts of prey. In ways mvsterious hundreds of 
hogs and many sheep have been killed by the midnight 
prowlers. Strange and startl’ng stories have been afloat. 
and many revorts as to their being seen, though not 
identified. Many were the surmises and conjectures. 
Some were of the opinion that the depredators were 
bears. The sad and terrible havoc they made however. 
excluded from.my mind that idea, and absolved Bruin 
from the charge, as by nature the common: black bear 
is not carnivorous, and only fesorts to flesh, in the dearth 
of vegetables, to appease hunger. 
Sitting in my back porch. on two distinct occasions I 
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heard a most peculiar noise, which was neither the 
growling. of bears nor the barking of dogs. The great 
mystery—a mystery at least to many—has been sdived. 
A colored boy, J. H. Myrick, a few days ago was huntnig 
small game in that great belt of forest land known as the 
Low. Woods, stretching fur many miles and embracing 
thousands of acres. His attention was attracted by an 
old sow: running and pursued by some animal unknown 
to him.. The brave boy, though armed only wiih a gun 
loaded with small shot, manfully stood his ground. On- 
ward came pursued and pursuer, unmindedly of his pres. 
ence, until they were within 40 feet of him. Suddenly 
the pursuing beast became aware of his presence, and 
turning at the same time to fly, presented a fair mark 
With the coolness of a veteran hunter the boy discharged 
the full contents of his gun at point blank range. ‘Lhe 
beast staggered, and with yelp and howl fled as best he 
could. The underbrush was thick, the boy was alone. in 
the very heart of the gloomy forest, and being unable to 
load and pursue ere his prey was out of sight, he re- 
turned home, and to many related his strange adventure, 
accurately describing the place of the encounter and locat- 
ing the part of the body in which the shot must have taken 
effect. 

A day after Mr, J. C. Taylor, on his way to Como in a 
cart, was attracted by the presence of carrion crows not 
far from the wood path. Curiosity prompted Mr. Taylor 
to investigate. and there lay a gaunt wolf all torn and 
dead. Resolved to establish the true nature of the beasts 
which have made such terrible havoc, he placed it in his 
cart and brought it into Como for complete identification. 
He passed my home on his way and requested me to come 
into the road and examine him. I instantly recognized 
him, though a Stranger to North Carolina. By this time 
Mr. Don Spiers, Mr. Thomas Taylor and Mr. Harvey 
Picot had assembled around the cart to look at the grim 
monster still in death. I asked Mr. Taylor to wait a 
minute and I would satisfy him and the others as to the 
beast. I went into my library, and taking down a very 
large natural history, showed them his picture. They at 
once recognized it. I then showed them by pictures the 
difference between the three well-known species of the 
wolf family. The dead beast was a monster in size, meas- 
uring from snout to caudal extremity fully 7 feet, and 
weighing when killed at least 175 pounds. He was what 
is called in zoology the black clouded wolf, an animal 
peculiar only to extreme northern latitudes. Question: 
How came this animal here? We might account for 
the presence of the common gray wolf or the barking 
wolf of Texas. 

The sequel of events proves that he is not alone, but 
accompan:ed by many more. A day after the finding of 
the dead wolf, report was brought that their tracks were 
numerous and well defined in a field belonging to G. C. 
Picot and Mr. Carter. Thereupon David Vann placed 
some strong steel traps where the tracks were thickest 
beneath some apple trees. His venture was crowned with 
success, for upon visiting the traps in the early morning 
Mr. H. B. Picot and his fine dog Bruno, found safely 
caught a young wolf. Quickly came trooping to the 
scene many impelled by curiosity. They clamped the 
little struggl'ng beast. and having safely tied his legs, car- 
ried him to Como. The wolf is there still in a large box 
in the custody of Mr. Hutchins Majette. You can see 
him free of charge at any time. A wolf and a dog are 
of the same family, and at a distance easily mistaken the 
one for the other. Some graduates in zoology, wiseacres 
in comparative anatomy, will not even believe the evi- 
dences of-their senses, and no doubt finding a buzzard’s 
callow brood. would swear they were not buzzards be- 
cause they were white. The salient points of difference 
between a wolf and a dog are few, but well defined and 
established. Come, see, and observe and learn. We 
invite hunters and their dogs to a grand hunt, and the 
notice beolw written by the request of Messrs. Vaughan 
and Majette may connie make their coming both profit- 
able and interesting. We extend a hearty invitation to 
that old-time keen sportsman, Mr. P. D. Camp, who, as 
usual, has a pack of splendid hounds. 

I mean just what I write. At least a hundred sheep 
and as many hogs, or rather p’gs, have in quite a short 
time been destroyed in Maney’s Neck by these wolves, 
proving the presence of many here. The wolf slain by 
the boy was a female, and her dugs evidenced the fact of 
her giving suck to young. This is a serious matter and 


iy neglected will lead to disastrous results not -_ oe 


ut to the county. 
NOTICE. 

A reward of five dollars will be paid for each wolf killed 

in Maney’s Neck and presented at Como for identification. 
J. B. VaucHan, 
J. G. MAjette, 
Commiss’oners. 

[We believe that the writer in a local paper has very 
largely overestimated weight of the animal which he saw. 
The wolf is very heavy for its size, but never, we fancy, 
reaches any such weight as that mentioned. At the same 
time. its weight can only be estimated, as we recall no 
records where wolves have been put on the scales. : 

That wolves should occur now in Vermont and in 
North Carolina—States from which they have not been re- 
ported for many, many years—is most unlikely. and no such 
vague newspaper records as those quoted will be accepted 
by naturalists, until some specimen shown to have been 
killed there has been identified by competent authority. It 
must be remembered that in these days not one man in 
ten thousand knows a wolf when he sees it.] 





On Sept. 6 a party named Marco Dollintine, of Los 
Angeles county, Cal., was tried for killing quail out of 
season. The defense he set up was rather an unusual 
one: witnesses were called to swear that quail were doing 
a great deal of damage to the grape crop, and that the 
only protection grape growers had_was to kill the quail 
when found in the vineyards. Mr. Dollintine himself said 
that he was compelled to kill the quail to prevent them 
from destroying his grapes. It was unfortunate for the 
defense that the deputy game warden who made the 
arrest was able to swear that the quail in question were 
not within a mile of a vineyard when k'lled. To prove 
also'that these quail had not done any harm to a vine- 
yard recently, at least, their crops were opened and 
nothing but seeds of ‘mountain weeds were found.—Com- 
mefeial Advertiser. 


Seaboard. Air Line.—IV. 


Report to October, 1900, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
_ Cool weather with a prevalence of easterly winds dur- 
ing late April and early May caused a serious falling off 
in the usual steady passenger traffic of our spring season. 

About the middle of May, however, there was a rush of 
migrants, and all the woodland retreats were speedily 
filled. Then followed more chill, miserable days, and the 
little travelers, being afraid, I presume, to veniure further 
north, tarried with us for at least a week. I felt sorry for 
them,.for though enjoying their society immensely, I 
knew they ought to be well on their way. Still, on the 
whole they did not seem to mind the delay, for despite 
chill winds and dreary skies, they rollicked and sang 
as though in the best of spirits. One balmy morning (my 
notes say May 12) they began to move, and in a day or 
two the transients were mostly gone, and we had begun to 
settle down for the summer campaign with our rgeular 
contingent. 

Grackles appeared in large numbers early in March. 
On the 16th we had a heavy storm of sleet that cased 
all the tree world in ice. During the calm, bright weather 
that followed, the sparkle and flash of sunshine by 
day and the gleam and ripple of moonlight: at night as it 
played over the woodland, were marvelously beautiful. 
It was amusing to watch the grackles make a fluttering 
effort to perch among the ice-bound twigs. If they had 
had gumption enough to take a footful of sand with them 
there would have been no difficulty, but they were not 
equal to the occasion, so they slid and slipped about till 
the ice thawed. 

I saw the first Baltimore oriole May 7. He was in 
great spirits, seemingly delighted to be back, for he 
answered my greeting instantly in his usual breezy man- 
ner. 

Our less fussy little travelers came on in fair num- 
bers. I think all the old families were represented, for 
I recognized practically all my old friends. I know so 
many that it is not necessary for me to take space to 
enumerate, so you must take my word for it. 

The gaudy scarlet tanagers were in far greater num- 
bers than in years past, and a brave sight they made 
among the snow-white petals of the dogwood blooms. 

Cerulean warblers were also more in evidence than 
usual, and gave quite a tropical effect to their surround- 
ings, while splashing in the basin of the fountain. 

There were plenty of screech owls all through the sum- 
mer. One little fellow used to begin his querulous whine 
at about 4:30 P. M. during the latter part of May. I 
had never heard them commence to grumble before twi- 
light, so I took special pains to find out what his trouble 
was. He had Icoated in a tall spruce, and there I visited 
him, and talked with him several times. I could not 
seem to comfort him, though I tried my best. He cer- 
tainly looked at me and paid attention while I spoke, but 
the moment I stopped he would begin his doleful whine. 
As “T had troubles of my own” I was obliged to leave him 
with his burden, still for many days he complained from 
his perch in the spruce. 

The summer passed about as usual from a birdseye 
point of view, and the autumn travel was satisfactory. 

Three great sea loons passed over the other day, high in 
air, laughing at me as I stood and watched them. I sup- 
pose they knew I wished to join them, and the idea evi- 
dently amused them. 

I am aware this report is more of a summary than is 
usual with me, but you are so conversant with the Air 
Line business that detail is really unnecessary. 

There has been about the same amount of incident as 
heretofore, and any bird lover along the line who will look 
over his notes may supply all that is lacking in this 
respect. 

Memory will bring the rustle of their unseen wings to 
his ears; in his mind’s eye he may see the windblown 
wisps of wildfowl scudding before the gales in the yellow 
gleam of gusty sunsets. ‘ 

This is part of the dividend he will receive, and if of 
kindred spirit with the writer, he will treasure it and be 
thankful. Witmor TownseENp. 

Bay Ripcg, N. Y.* 


Oak Pruners on Long Island. 


Editor Forest and Streait: 
I send you by mail a number of twigs, which you will! 
see—if you examine the larger end—appear to have been 


cut off from the parent stem by the gnawing of some 
insect. 





The history of these twigs, so far as I can give it, is - 


this. In the early summer, beginning almost with the 


first days of June, these twigs with the green leaves at- - 
tached begin to fall from the oaks and the hickory trees - 
and continue to drop from the trees until autumn. They - 


fall in the greatest abundance in windy weather. If those 
found in the summer be split with a knife it will be 
seen that each contains a worm, or larva, which may be 
asstmed to be the author of the destruction. The fall 
of these twigs does not take place every year. We here 
believe that it comes only in what we call the locust year 
—that is to say, in a year when the seventeen-vear locusts 
make their appearance. Can you tell us what the insect is 
which does this damage, and what steps may be taken 
to reduce it? Lone IsLANDER. 





[The twigs referred to are several from the oak tree, and 
one very stout one from a hickory. They show the work 
of a well-known beetle called the oak pruner (Elaphidion 
villosum, Fab.). This beetle is slender, nearly cylindrical 
in form, dark brown in color and seeming to be dusted 
over with a grayish, somewhat mottled, down. Its an- 
tenne are longer than the body and many jointed. while 
the beetle itself is about half or three-quarters of an inch 
in length: ; 

Our correspondent rightly infers that the cutting off 
of the twigs is performed bv the larva of this insect, the 
work of which we shall briefly describe. It attacks oak 
hickory, chestnut, maple and many of our common orchard 
trees, as well as sumach and even the climbing bitter- 
sweet. On some occasions its attacks on peach orchards 
are so severe that trees are severely, injured by it. 


The life history of the species is given by Mr. I. H. 
Chittenden substantially as follows: The mother beetle 
inserts an: egg usually in one of the smaller twigs of a liv- 
ing tree. The young larva hatching therefrom first attacks 
the wood under the bark, following the grain of wood 
and packing its burrow with its sawdust-like castings. 
As it grows, it cuts its way toward the center of the twig, 
often consuming the wood entirely around the limb and 
leaving only the bark to support the twig. After this it 
cuts a tunnel along the axis of the twig toward its ex- 
extremity, and plugs up this tunnel behind it with saw- 
dust. The twig now being attached to the limb only by 
the bark, the first high wind that follows is likely to break 
this attachment, and the twig falls to the ground. In 
the autumn. or sometimes in the early spring, the larva 
transforms to the pupal stage, and about the last of May 
makes its escape from the twig it has occupied, a perfect 
beetle and ready to breed. 

The question as to why the larva cuts off the twig is 
one that has been greatly discussed by entomologists, and 
has as yet by no means been settled. It is suggested by 
Mr. Chittenden that the limb is cut off in order that the 
adult insect which is being transformed within it may 
have a free exit from the tunnel in which it lies by 
merely cutting through the sawdust which plugs up one 
end of this tunnel. The boring organs of the beetle are 
feeble, and it could not cut its way through hardwood, and 
perhaps not even through bark. 

It does not appear that any very great or serious dam- 
age is commonly done to trees by the work of Elaphidion, 
although, as already stated, cases have occurred where 
peach and pear trees have been seriously damaged. But 
the falling of the twigs on well-kept lawns and on the 
edges of gardens is undesirable as making an unsightly 
mess. The simplest way to reduce the numbers of the 
insect is to take up these twigs as they fall, and to see 
that during the winter, or, at all events, before spring, they 
are burned. This will destroy all the beetles which other- 
wise would make their appearance. 

We do not know that any connection between the ap- 
pearance of the oak pruning beetles and the seventeen- 
year locusts has ever been observed. ] 


Vermont’s Confiding Deer. 


SPRINGFIELD, Vt., Oct. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Mrs. Brown and myself went for a drive on a quiet back 
road yesterday—one of those roads so familiar to every 
country resident, where the trees meet overhead and the 
rush line of sturdy young undergrowth can barely be 
checked at the wheel track. It was one of “those days’— 
you know them—October, still, warm, hazy. As we 
drove slowly the rubber cushions of our tires making no 
noise, we heard the drum of the partridge, the noisy call of 
crows, and nearer the low fall notes of many of our 
smaller feathered friends. As we topped the steep wooded 
ridge and emerged into the pasture, in the grass-grown 
road ten rods away a beautiful red deer raised her head 
and gazed intently at these disturbers of the peace. 

Instinctively the savage in me reached for the rifle 
between us, and one hand went into a pocket for the little 
round death, but memory, who had been completely routed 
by this surprise, came rushing back, and I knew that in 
the good old Green Mountain State this proud mother 
and her young received full protection from her wise 
people. 

Keeping perfectly still in the carriage, we worked our 
quiet little horse within 25 yards, when out trotted the 
fawn I knew was near. 

Working carefully, we got within 4o feet of the pair. 
How beautiful they were. The mother would nibble at the 
grass, occasionally raising her elegant head to take a 
long look at us. The youngster played about like a young 
calf, only with more grace, stopping to thrust his small 
black nose in our direction and stare at us with eyes that 
showed the fear bred of a thousand years of flight. 

All this time we kept moving nearer, slowly. and stop- 
ping at the least sign of alarm. We succeeded in getting 
within 40 feet before they resented our familiarity and 
retired to the brsh, and when we drove by we could sce 
them among the thick foliage not 20 feet away. standing 
motionless. W. W. Brown. 


Food of Ruffed Grouse. 


NortH AtTtiesoro, Mass., Oct. 2.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I am sending you to-day by Adams Express 
five worms in alcohol, taken from a full-grown ruffed 
grouse killed yesterday. I am not sure whether they came 
from the crop or from just under the skin in hollow of 
breast. 

I saw the bird after it was dressed and should say was 
nearly full grown and of ordinary appearance. 

My experience of twenty years tells me of no similar 
case. Can you tell me anything in regard to the matter? 
Would be perfectly satisfactory if you briefly state case 
and reply in Forest AND STREAM. A. C. SyLvester, 

President N. A. F. and G. Assn. 

[The five “worms” submitted by our correspondent 
prove on examina‘ion to be young slugs (Tcbinnophorus 
carolinensis). This species occurs from Canada to 
Florida. It isa sluggish, inactive creature, found in the 
woods, often under bark or in decaying sticks or logs. 
The specimens sent, after having been in alcohol, meas- 
ured from about three-quarters of an inch to an inch and 
a quarter in length. The adult reaches a length of about 
four inches. 

We have no doubt that these slugs came from the crop 
of the brid in question, and either by its being torn in 
removal or in some other way fell into the cavity of 
the breast. They were probably eaten by the bird for 
food, just as it might eat any worm or insect, and we 
have previously known of these molluscs being taken from * 
the crop of a ruffed grouse.] 





Migrating Sandhill Cranes. 


Cumpertannd. B. C.. Sept 20—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The first sandhill cranes were seen passing this 
place on their southern migration Sept. 14. Their loud 


calls were distinctly heard and many of the birds were 
seen, 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


etors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp Stream. 


American Wildfowl and How to 
Take e hem.*—V. 
Canada Goose. 


Branta canadensis (Linn.). 


Or all the so-called gray geese, the most common and 
best known is the Canada goose. Of this there are four 
different forms—the Canada goose, Branta canadensis; 
Hutchins’ goose, Branta canadensis hutchinsii; white- 
cheeked goose, Branta canadensis occidentalis; and cackling 
goose, Branta canadensis minima. Of these the 
common wild goose and Hutchins’ goose are distributed 
over the whole United States, the latter being chiefly 
Western in its distribution, while the white-cheeked or 
Western goose and the cackling goose are exclusively 
Western, although the last named occasionally occurs in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

The Canada goose has a triangular white patch on 
each cheek, the two meeting under the throat, though 
rarely they, are separated by a black line. The head, 
neck, wing quills, rump and tail are black; the lower 
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CANADA GOOSE. 


belly, upper and under tail covers white; the upper 
parts are dark grayish-brown, the feathers with paler 
tips, and the lower parts are gray, fading gradually 
into the white of the belly. The tail feathers number 
from eighteen to twenty. The bird’s length is from 36 
to 40 inches, wing 18. The young are similar to the 
adult, but the white cheek patches are sometimes marked 
with black, and the black of the neck fades gradually 
into the. grayish of the breast. 


Branta canadensis hutchinsii (Sw. & Rich.). 


_ Hutchins’ goose exactly resembles the Canada goose 
in color, but is smaller, and has fourteen or sixteen tail 





HUTCHINS’ GOOSE. 


feathers. The length of Hutchins’ goose is about 30 
inches, wing 16 inches or over. 


Branta canadensis occidentalis (Baird). 


The Western goose closely resembles the Canada goose, 
although it is slightly smaller. At the base of the black 





neck there is a distinct white collar running around the 


meck, and separating the black from the gray and brown 
. *From advance sheets of “The Book of Duck Shooting.” 


of the body. “This white collar,” Mr. Ridgway writes 
me, “is a seasonal character, and may occur in all the 


sub-species. It fades out in summer and’ reappears with 
the fresh molt in autumn. Of this fact I had proof in a 
domesticated Hutchins’ goose which my father had for 
eight or ten years.” The back and wings~are slightly 
paler than in the Canada goose, while the feathers of 
the breast are perhaps a little darker. The tail feathers 
are 18 to 20, as in the Canada goose; the bird’s length 
is from 33 to 36 inches, wing 18 inches or less. This sub- 
specis is also called the white-cheeked goose. 
Branta canadensis minima (Ridgw.). 

The cackling goose bears the same relation to the West- 
ern goose that Hutchins’ does to the Canada goose, ex- 
cept that the difference in size is much greater. The tail 
feathers are 14 to 16; the length of the bird is about 24 
inches. The coloring is almost exactly that of the West- 
ern goose; wing about 14 inches. 

Of these four forms, the Canada goose is the only 
one of general distribution throughout North America. 
It is found from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific; and during the 
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CACKLING GOOSE. 


migrations is abundant in New England, as well as over 
the more sparsely settled parts of the country. On the 
Pacific coast it is less common than the Western goose, but 
inland it is found in numbers. 

The common wild goose is an early migrant, and often 
passes North while the waters are still sealed in their icy 
fetters. Soon after its arrival in ‘the North, however, 
the water becomes open, and the birds mate and separate 
to select their summer homes. The six or eight eggs are 
laid in nests, sometimes in the marshes, sometimes on 
higher land, not far from water, and again on the broken- 
off stubs of trees, or even in a nest among the branches, 
high above the ground. The eggs are ivory white, and 
are carefully brooded by the mother bird. Early in 
June the young are hatched and taken to the water. 
Usually they are accompanied by both parents, and at 
this time_,if danger approaches, they follow the mother 
in a long line, imitating ker movements, sinking lower 
and lower in the water as she sinks in her attempt to hide, 
and finally diving and scattering under the water when 
she dives. Soon after the young birds appear the old ones 
begin to molt, and this is a period of danger for them, 
many being killed at this time by the Eskimos and the 
Indians. 

All along the Missouri River and its tributaries, and 

by lakes scattered over the great plains, the Canada 
goose formerly bred in considerable numbers, and twenty 
years ago broods of these birds were commonly seen dur- 
ing the summer along these rivers and upon the prairies 
near these little lakes. The «settlement of the Western 
country, however, has made such breeding places no longer 
available, and the geese are therefore obliged to journey 
further to the North before rearing their young. 
_ The wild goose is readily domesticated, and this fact 
is taken advantage of by gunners, who capture crippled 
birds, keep them until cured, and subsequently use them 
as decoys to draw the passing flocks within gunshot of 
their places of concealment. Not infrequently the geese 
breed in confinement, though it is probable this does not 
take place until the females are three years old. Some- 
times such domesticated geese, when tethered out as 
decoys, escape and swim off to join flocks of wild geese, 
but as the tame ones commonly cannot fly, they are left 
behind by the flocks when these move away, and fre- 
quently turn about and make their way back to the place 
where their fellow captives are confined. A case of this 
sort came under my notice in Currituck Sound in Jan- 
uary, 1900, when an old gander belonging to the Nar- 
rows Island Club, that had slipped his loops and gotten 
away, made his way back, after three weeks of freedom, 
nearly to the goose pen where the rest of the stand were 
kept. The superintendent of the club had heard the goose 
calling for several days and recognized his voice, and 
after considerable search found him in one of the little 
leads in the island. 

The flight of the wild goose is firm, swift and steady. 
The birds commonly fly in a A or triangle, though 
sometimes they spread out into a great crescent whose 
convexity is directed forward. 

The alertness and wariness of this bird have become 
proverbial, and when at rest, either on the land or 
water, it is particularly watchful and difficult of ap- 
proach. Geese are exceedingly gregarious, and where 
a flock is resting on the water all birds passing near 
them are likely to lower their flight, and after making 
one or two circles in the air, to join the resting birds. For 
this reason, when flying alone or in companies of two or 
three, the goose may readily be called up to certain points 
by an imitation of its cry. Where sseese are abundant it is 
exceedingly common for the gunners to call such single 
birds to within gunshot. 

In windy weather the geese, when their flight obliges 
them to face the gale, fly low, and often barely top the 
reeds of the marshes among which they are wintering. 


In weathér, or when snow is falling, they also fly 
low. ing close: to the water, apparently looking fer 


a place in which to alight. At such times they come 

to decoys with especial readiness. Sometimes in foggy 
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parently confused fly about in circles, as if they had 
+ quite lost their way. sit 


Hutchins’ though so like the Canada goose in 
coloring, differs team it in habits. Its breeding place 
is further to the North, and is on the coast near the salt 
water. There their nests are usually constructed in 
marshes near the sea, but Audubon quotes Captain Ross 
as stating that they sometimes breed on ledges of the 
cliffs. In winter this species is found in California and 
in Texas; and on the Pacific coast great numbers are 
killed from blinds, and also from behind domestic animais, 
trained to gradually approach them as if feeding. 
Hutchins’ goose is common in Alaska, and is reported 
there by all the explorers. Mr. Macfarlane found them 
also breeding on the shores and islands of the Arctic Sea. 

Whether the Hutchins goose is found at all on the 
North Atlantic coast appears to be an unsettled quéstion. 
The books and the gunners alike state that it used to be 
found there, but if it occurs at present it is very unusual. 


Like the Canada goose, the Hutchins goose sometimes | ; 


has its nest in trees. A case of this kind is cited by 
Dr. Brewer, who states that in one instance four eggs of 
this species were found in the deserted nest of a crow or 
hawk, built in the fork of a pine tree and at a height of 
9 feet. The parent bird was shot on the nest. 

Besides the ordinary book names applied to this species, 
Mr. Gurdon Trumbull, in his admirable “Names and 
Portraits of Birds,” quotes Eskimo goose, mud goose, 
goose brant, marsh goose and prairie goose, as well as 
the general term, brant, which is commonly applied to all 
the smaller geese. Mr. Elliot says that among the 
Aleutians this bird is called the tundrina goose. 

The habits of the cackling goose do not appear to 
differ at all from those of the Canada goose, but its range 
is a very narrow one, being restricted during the summer 
to the Bering seacoast of Alaska, its principal breeding 
place being the shores of Norton Sound. It does not 
occur during the breeding season anywhere south of the 
Aliaska Peninsula, the breeding birds from Cook’s Inlet 
southward being the white-cheeked goose. During mi- 
gration it extends along the Pacific coast as far as Cali- 
fornia, but the birds seen in summer along the inlets of 
the British Columbia and Alaska coast are not this species 
but the white-cheeked goose. It reaches California in 
its southward migration about the middle of October, and 
departs again for the North in April. 


Suggestions for a Tropical Game 
Preserve. 


Tue idea of making a game preserve on the extensive 
properties owned by the South American Land and Ex- 
ploration Company, Limited, suggested itself to the com- 
pany’s manager because of the great abundance of game 
and the easy accessibility of the property. 

Big game is disappearing, and even in South Ameriea 
one must be prepared to endure fatiguing marches and 
long days in the saddle before, under ordinary circum- 
stances, a place can be reached where big game is really 
abundant. 

The plan proposed is to put the administration of game 
regulations on the company’s property under the direc- 
tion of Forest AND STREAM, and to give to the subscribers 
of that paper the privilege of hunting over the property. 
A description of the place and the real truth about hunt- 
ing for big game in South America is as follows: 

The lands are situated near Colombia, South ‘America, 
on the northern slopes of the Serra Nevada de Santa 





Marta, a rough range of mountens facing the Caribbean ° 


Sea, but little known, and cont.*ining great stretches of 
forest land, interior valleys and lofty peaks that have 
never been visited by a white man. Within these regions 
every climate can be found, from the luxuriance of the 
most fertile tropics to the barren regions of perpetuui 
snow among the ‘lofty interior ranges. Strange Indian 
tribes inhabit the remote valleys, and wild magnificent 


scenery not excelled by any, however famous, rewards , 


the eye of the traveler and explorer. 

To reach this region one must first go to Curacao, the 
principal island among the Dutch West Indies, easy of 
access via the Royal Dutch Mail and the Red D Line of 
steamers. From Curacao a little schooner is taken to 
Riohacha, in the Republic of Colombia. This sail is the 
only unpleasant part of the trip, but at present there is 
no other means of communication. e is on the 
schooner about two days. 
because the trade winds and ocean currents sweep con- 
tinuously along the coast toward Riohacha. 

Arriving off this ancient city, one sees a collec¥on of 
low huts along the seashore with perhaps a dozen more 
pretentious buildings. The little schooner comes to an- 
chor in a protected roadstead, the waves rocking it con- 
tinuously, though not with violence. Presently a large 
canoe capable of holding several tons puts out from the 
shore, bringing the custom house officials. There is little 
ceremony entering the port of Riohacha. It is away from 
the general line of travel, and but little merchandise is 
to be inspected. The traveler usually finds that the visit 
of the authorities is in reality not an inspection but a 
pleasant welcome to the once busy city of Riohacha. The 
entry of the vessel is’ quickly made, papers are inspected 
and the traveler is at Tiberty to go on shore at his con- 
venience, and he is usually glad to get there after the 
cramped quarters and rough fare of the schooner. Ar- 
riving at the shore one must be carried ingloriously 
through the low surf and dumped on the sand, while a 
crowd of men and boys fight and struggle for one’s bag- 
gage, which must be first taken to the custom house and 
later to whatever rooms the traveler may engage. There 
are no hotels in Riohacha. Before leaving Curacao the 
traveler will have equipped himself with a sleeping ham- 
mock, a mosquito bar and other necessities of tropical 
life. These are quickly arranged, and one is at home. 
In a short time visitors begin to drop in. A traveler going 
to the company’s property will have all necessary letters 
of introduction, and will immediately receive the atten- 
tions: of the most prominent people, and will probably 
find good friends among them. : 

The ancient city of Riohacha is interesting, old and 
rather dirty. The traveler is in a novel situation miles 
away from the beaten track, among a population made up 
of Indians, negroes, Spanish-Americans and the represent- 
atives of a few proud old families. 

The Indians are the most pictu: , and crowd about 
one eager to see and delighted to all their belong- 


The voyage is always rapid & 
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ings. They come long distances from a country to the 
eastward to trade in the city, and are continually coming 
and going. In the city they are most friendly, but away 
in their own country it is a different matter, and one is 
not too safe in the country east of Riohacha. But to 
the westward is another regoin. No doubt the traveler 
has been looking with deep interest at a great range of 
1ountains over which the sun is setting and the glory of 
abe clouds is intensified by a thousand shades of color 
€rom the glistening snow on the summits to the deep 
purple gray valleys; but perhaps a mist hangs heavily as 
evening comes on, then all indication of the mountains 
is shut out. 

Toward these mountains the traveler is shortly making 
lis way, journeying along the coast in a great canoe 
@anned by rough natives taking him to their village, called 
Dibulla. 

‘The voyage along the coast is a novel one, made at 

ight under the covering of the tropical stars that stud 
the heavens so abundantly that above the sky seems all 
starlight; and as the open canoe speeds onward the sigh- 
ing of the.winds around it and the swash of the waves 
along its sides make rhythmic music in the night. The 
time occupied depends on the wind; sometimes it is only 
a few hours, and at others daylight comes before Dibulla 
is reached. In this event the canoe is drawn up on the 
sand, and the men sleep during the day; the tropical sun 
is too hot in an open canoe; it is easier to finish the voyage 
the next evening. It never takes more than two nights to 
reach Dibulla, and the distance is not over fifty miles. 
‘*» arriving, the canoe is taken across a bar in the river, 
Yod just beyond a sheet of quiet water is the little village 
gf Dibulla, a collection of huts inhabited by very poor 
people. The traveler is welcomed, but here finds little 
to interest him. Swarms of teasing black flies and mos- 
quitoes make it desirable to stay indoors, and the people 
show too plainly a sense of want and privation expres- 
sively evidenced in themselves and all their surroundings. 
Some, however, are strong and healthy, and on selecting 
guides one is ready to start for the mountains that now 
are just at hand. 

Where one will start in must depend on the object 
sought. If it is the interior valleys, snow-capped peaks 
and strange but friendly tribes of Indians, one will go 

“ll further along the coast to the trail, probably mounted 
on an ox or bull, because the trail is too rough in the 
wpper valleys for any other animal. If one seeks only to 
shoot big game with as little trouble as possible, one will 
take a staunch donkey or mule and cross the four or 
fave miles of lowlands that separate Dibulla from the 
mountains. It is probable that during the two or three 
hotirs occupied in this journey one will form all sorts of 
evil opinions of the tropics in general and of the place in 
particular. There will be swarms of black flies and other 
teasing insects, blistering heat and dust, alternating with 
swamp holes and mosquitoes. Arriving at the foothills 
the way becomes pleasanter. Under the deep shade of 
che palm trees or brooks will be found splashing along 
over clean gravelly bottoms. One must walk here, and 
will not go far before a cool breath coming down the 
mountains will invigorate the whole body. A little 
further and the teasing insects are left behind, and one 
surrounded by all that is luxuriant and beautiful in 
the American tropics—a land of enchantments only ten 
or twelve days from New York. One will have a thou- 
sand questions to ask. But go softly; there is no fresh 
meat for supper. One cannot walk any great distance in 
this country without disturbing a flock of wild turkeys, 
and at any moment the heavy beating of their wings and 
peculiar cry can be expected as they start flying from the 
tall tree in which they were passing the heat of the day, 
iving their cry of warning one to the other and flying 
ous tree to tree in all directions, stopping in the higher 
lranches to peer about as if reluctant to go further, yet 
anxiously watching to know if they are followed. Now 
caution and good sportsmanship. Work carefully 
from tree to tree and earn a shot; the game will be 
worth killing; the meat well flavored and tender, to be 
enjoyed later during the cool evening at camp higher up 
among the mountains. If turkeys fail to bring sport. 
which is rarely the case, then the dogs will soon find 
some of the smaller animals. Wild hogs may be en- 
countered, and it is so certain that game will be had on 
the way to camp that one need have no fear about sup- 
plies of fresh meat. ‘ 

The camp at the upper part of the company’s property, 
not the lower camps where rubber trees are being planted, 
is the place to stop. There all nature is beyond herself in 
loveliness—a wilderness of forests and a wealth of vegeta- 
tion in variety without number; cold. clear brooks, cool, 
bracing air and that all-rewarding depth of grandeur— 
that sense of the infinite in the touch of nature, un- 
trammeled by man’s necessities, supreme in her primeval 
splendor. 

Archeological evidence in the remains of a former 
civilization shows abundantly that these regions were once 
populated by hundreds of thousands and perhaps even 


‘millions of people; and they will be again. The lands are 


too good, the region too beautiful to remain unoccupied. 
"nt the game is the interest in this paper. The South 
American Land and Exploration Company, Limited, has 
for about two hundred square miles of the best of 

this region; it proposes to develop the property for 
mining operations and the forestry cultivation of rub- 
ber, and the opportunity to maintain a _ preserve will 
be unexcelled and will last for years. The principal wild 
animals worthy of interest are the jaguar and the tapir. 
To secure one of either requires no mean skill, and he 
who would be successful must have strength, endurance 
and enthusiasm, for these animals must be tracked far in 
among the mountains. To kill a tapir requires skill, cau- 
‘ion and patience. Perhaps two or three days will pass 
fore the animal is finally cornered. Then one must 
be quick with the rifle and hold steady, for the in- 
furiated creature may charge to trample on his pursuers 
and gain his liberty undisturbed. To kill a jaguar requires 
courage as wel! as skill and endurance. One may searcn 
the mountains for days before overtaking the game, yet 
they are abundant, arid one can feel sure of an encounter. 
The temper of a jaguar varies; in some places it is 
cowardly; but in these mountains -it is daring, and the 
encounter must be for a life, and one must be cool and 
quick indeed. The jaguars haunt the mountains even 
higher than the company’s wpper camps, and the way will 


be long and rough, and when the jaguar is found the 
sportsman must go forward to the encounter alone; the 
guides will not follow him, the animal is so thoroughly 
dreaded. 

Referring once more to the game preserve, the com- 
pany owns all this beautiful property; the nature of its 
operations admits of a special effort to preserve the game, 
and sportsmen who care to see the tropics away from the 
beaten track, to visit a beautiful region and have a-shot 
at big game, with plenty of smaller animals always at 
hand, can be the guests of the company to shoot over 
its property and use its camps, provided they are intro- 
duced by the managers of Forest AND STREAM. What 
will the company make by it? Nothing. It is not looking 
to make a profit from guests; but the general manager 
likes to do a little shooting himself when he can get the 
time, and would like to start the development of a tropical 
game preserve. Francis C. NICHOLS, 


The Initiation of the Tenderfeet. 


At a certain Adirondack cottage where for years the 
clerical, legal and medical professions have been much 
in evidence, with a frequent large spicing of educational 
workers—for the cottage has been noted for its genial 
company and the high quality of its intellectual bill of 
fare—it has long been the practice of the habitués to 
“initiate” every newcomer of the masculine persuasion. 
It was done, not by set formula nor prescribed ritual, nor 
always by prearrangement, but usually by taking the novice 
on a hunting or fishing trip where opportunities for him to 
fall into some trap and play a joke on himself were 
varied and abundent, and where, if he failed to do so 
unaided, a very little help would suffice to make a com- 
plete success and lots of fun. 

The past summer furnished two victims, and as both 
“lived to tell the tale,” it is chronicled “for the sake 
of those who come after.” 

Case I. A young business man from the city. His 
appetite for deer hunting was keen—it had long been 
whetted by camp-fire tales and other items in the ex- 
perience of friends at the cottage. So enthusiasm was at 
the boiling point when he arrived in the mountains at the 
opening of the hunting season. His first trip was with a 
guide, and was unsuccessful—for though he had a shot it 
was a long one, and he failed to score. Next week the 
Scribe went with him to the camp—loved from long asso- 
ciation and pleasant experiences—determined that if pos- 
sible he should get a deer. 

After lunch at the spring packs were left in camp, and 
rifle in hand we proceeded to the pond. The “watch 
rock” was a little promontory rising from 5 to 25 feet 
above the water, and nearly covered by trees and bushes. 
To reach this vantage point we must drag the boat from 
its concealment, or go a long way around. or walk a 
log lying on the mud and water near the outfet of the 
pond. We took the log. It was 30 to 4o feet long, some 
14 inches at the butt, and about 3 inches and slippery 
at the top. The Scribe led the advance, telling and illus- 
trating how the feet should be placed to insure safety. 
The directions were not followed. The tenderfoot per- 
sisted in crossing his legs and placing his feet in the 
most awkward way possible—toes out on either side the 
log—and, nearing the small end, he began to waver, then 
to slip, then to wabble, and presently, with rifle wildly 
waved in air, he started for China—one foot went as far 
in that direction as length of leg would permit. A brief 
but frantic struggle to regain the top of the log, and the 
other foot went into the mud. Then he waded ashore. 
He had taken his “first degree.” The Scribe offered to 
return to camp with him and build up a fire to dry him 
out, but he was game, and replied, ‘‘No; the sun will dry 
out my clothes in two hours. You go up on the rock and 
watch, and if a deer comes in, shoot it.”” The Scribe an- 
swered, “Very well, I will watch, but if a deer comes 
you shall have the shot.” Positions were taken accord- 
ingly, and within three-quarters of an hour a beautiful 
deer was seen across the pond and about 250 yards away. 
The Scribe crawled on hands and knees through the 
bushes and called the tenderfoot. He was using both 
sun and air to dry. his clothes. He had nothing on but 
shirt and hat. Earnest gesture drew his attention. “Big 


deer. Come and shoot it!” “Why, I haven’t my clothes 
on! You shoot.” “That makes no difference; come 
along.” “No, you shoot.” “I will not—I came to give 


you a shot. Here’s your chance, so come along.” He 
came. He hoped to put his mark on the deer. The bushes 
put their marks on him. Crawling on hands and knees he 
reached his rifle. Sights were adjusted and he wanted to 
shoot. “Wait for a broddside.” In a few minutes the 
coveted exposure came. “Now!” The rifle cracked and 
the deer started for home. Then a hasty glance along the 
sights of the Scribe’s .30-30, and a quick jump, a humped 
back and a limp flag told of a hard hit. Then the tender- 
foot dressed—himself, not the deer which we went to 
look for. While examining the trail, the novitiate took 
his “second degree”—a foot and leg went into the water 
full length. “Jerusalem! Now I'll certainly have to go 
to camp and dry out.” “All right, we'll go.” We re- 
turned to the log. The Scribe cut some long sticks to 
aid in keeping equilibrium on the log. When the Scribe 
was nearly across he said to the tenderfoot, “Now if you 
eannot walk this log in safety with your stick. I’ll go and 
get the boat and ferry you across.” He replied, “Oh no. 
I can walk it all right with this.” He did along the small 
end and to the middle. Then his nerve began to fail 
and he cried out, “I am afraid I shall fall off before I 
get across.” “No you won’t. Come along. you're all 
right.” “No, I shall fall off. I know I shall,” and he 
did. He came on the large end of the log within 6 feet of 
shore, threw away his stick, grasped the overhanging alder 
bushes, stood wabbling a moment and went with both feet 
into the mud. He had ‘taken his “third degree.” The 
camp-fire was soon blazing. 

Case II. A professjonal gentleman from , full 
of enthusiasm and gallantry. His wife and a lady, their 
friend, would see the beauties of the lakes. The Scribe 
had a big boat, square stern and heavy—a man standing 
on the side could scarcely tip it over—just the thing for 
nervous ladies to ride in till they became accustomed 
to the lakes. It was borrowed. The tenderfoot weighed 
nearly as much as both ladies, but he loaded the boat as 


follows: The lightest weight lady at the square: stern, 





the heaviest in the bow and himself next the bow seat. 
Of course, as he started backing from the dock the stern 
of the boat was high. The Scribe called to him, “Your 
boat does not balance. Shift your oars and sit on the 
middle seat.” He simply turned around and sat on the 
middle seat facing the bow, and without shifting the 
oars, rowed the boat backward. A Hebrew came aiong 
in a guide boat. The-tenderfoot said to himself, “I am not 
going to be outdone by that fellow,” and, as “that fel- 
low” seemed nothing loath, the race was soon on. The 
tenderfoot’s muscle was good. He won, and the boat 
being large was not swamped by his perspiration. Soon 
the steamer hove in sight. As it passed, the tenderfoot 
observed a queer smile on the faces of the crew while 
looking at him, but he did not suspect the cause. He 
found out when the ladies disembarked and his eye 
caught the square stern of that clumsy boat. He had 
rowed it four miles backward. He was initiated. 

The habitués of the cottage hope to be ready for the 
next candidate in 1901. JUVENAL. 





Maine and Boston. 


Boston, Oct. 6.—The Maine angling season closed as 
it began, a remarkably brisk one. Anglers remained at 
the principal resorts till the last day of the season had 
expired. Many of them fished till after sundown Sunday 
night, Sept. 30, hoping to get a last big trout or salmon. 
Later that night the rigging was all cheerfully packed. 
but on Monday morning a boat or two was to be seen 
on the pool at the Upper Dam. The occupants had 
no fishing tackle, but were looking for the big trout and 
salmon that were to be seen there. The veteran angler, 
T. B. Stewart, of New York, who has fished about 
thirty seasons at the Upper Dam, says that he has never 
seen s0 many trout in that pool as during the past 
season. He will ge home greatly pleased, for the banner 
trout of the season has fallen to his skill, one weighiag 
8% pounds, taken Sept. 21. The same day L. A. Derby, 
of Lowell, caught a salmon of 8 pounds 7 ounces. Sept. 
19, G. S. Osgood caught a trout of § pounds 2 ounces, 
one of 3 pounds.7 ounces, one of 3 pounds 5 ounces and 
one of 6 pounds t ounce. On that day E. H. Abbott. 
Jr., got a trout of 5 pounds 1 ounce. About that time 
R. N. Parish has a record of a trout of 5 pounds 5 
ounces, a salmon of 4 pounds and one of 3 pounds 7 
ounces. On the 25th he took a trout of 3 pounds 4 
ounces and one of 3 pounds 8 ounces. On the 27th 
George Hutchins caught a trout of 3 pounds 8 ounces, 
and on the 28th a salmon of 3 pounds 5 ounces. The 
same day R. N. Parish caught a trout of 3 pounds 4 
ounces and T. B. Stewart a trout of 3 pounds 4 ounces. 
On the 29th Richard Rowe, of Boston, a veteran angler 
at the Upper Dam, caught a trout of 4 pounds 4 ounces. 
The above catches do not include many smaller trout 
used for the table and allowed to depart unharmed. 

There is a boom in camps and camp lots at the 
Rangeleys. Still the great trouble is that the timber 
land owners will not sell camp lots on any of the Range- 
ley lakes, with the exception of a part of Rangeley Lake, 
and something on one side of Mooselucmaguntic. But 
a number of camps are being built on leased land. 
L. A. Derby and T. J. McDonald, of Lowell, Mass., 
have a fine camp under way on Black Point, Moose- 
lucmaguntic Lake. Four sew cottages have been built 
at the Upper Dam the past season. Mr. N. G. Manson, 
proprietor of Camp Leatherstocking, Upper Richardson 
Lake, is draiting plans for a camp on a point below 
his place. The camp is to be built for a friend and his 
wife, who are much pleased with that section. Dr. 
Haven’s Beaver Island camps, on the same lake, have 
been sold to Mr. J. H. McMillan, of New York, a gentle- 
man of wealth, introduced to that part of the country 
by J. Parker Whitney. It is reported that he will open 
up several new trails to the mountains, ponds and points 
of interest. 

The Maine deer shooters have not yet had their usual 
first-of-the-season success. So far in October the num- 
ber of deer arriving in Boston from Maine has not been 
one-third of what it was a year ago. It is suggested that 
the very warm weather has had much to do with this; 
hunters killing deer would not try to ship them when the 
weather is so hot. But I am certain that not the usual 
number have been killed, for some reason or other. 
Many of the late anglers staid till October, to get a few 
days’ deer hunting. Many of these hunters have been 
disappointed. Some of them were on the best runways 
before daylight on the morning of Oct. 1, but no deer 
came. The weather was bright and warm, as it has been 
almost ever since. The guides say that no deer will be 
taken till there comes cold weather enough to send them 
out of the swamps and on to the ridges. 

Boston gunners have been out after birds since the 
opening day, Oct. 1, and a good number of partridges 
and some quail have been taken. C. H. Tarbox, of 
Byfield, has an Irish setter that he is much pleased with. 
He had never worked him till the other day. Entering 
a swampy run, he hoped to start a stray woodcock. 
The dog did exactly as bidden. Soon he came to a fine 

oint. Tarbox told him to go on and flush the bird. 

e did so and the game, a partridge, came down before 
it had time to fly a rod. Tarbox told the dog to go on 
and retrieve the bird. The knowing animal quickly 
came to another point, staunch as a ramrod. This would 
never do, to point on a dead bird. The hunter some- 
what severely told the dog to go in and get the game. 
With a knowing glance backward at the hunter, as much 
as to say, “Be careful” the dog crawled a few paces 
further, when up went another partridge. Tarbox got 
this one also. Then with a gay wag of his tail the dog 
bounded in and brought out one bird and laid it at his 
master’s feet. He did not stop here, but went in and 
got the other, without a word of command. Mrs. Tar- 
box says that the dog knows enough to do just what 
he is told to do, and Mr. Tarbox says that he knows 
enough to do the right thing, @ven when told to do 
somehting. else. They have a neighbor, generally a 


dog hater. But that setter has goue over and made 
friends with him; goes over regularly to see him. The 
neighbor remarks, “Well, I never supposed that I should 
learn to love a dog as I love that one.” 

Nw, Oct. 8—The truth must be told to the readers 
of the Forest anp Stream, even if tt much displenses the 
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boomers of hunting resorts. The truth to come out this 
time is that the first week of the open season on big 
game in Maine has proevd a good deal of a failure. More 
than the usual number of hunters have been in the 
woods, many of them staying over from the fishing sea- 
son, with the hope of getting a deer to take out. But 
they have generally failed. I have seen a number of 
hunters who have returned from Maine, but have failed 
to meet one yet who has shot his deer. They say that 
they tried hard; had good guides, but the deer were not to 
be found. Not more than one deer a day has yet been 
received at the railroads here, where ten or a dozen were 
received for the same days of the open season last year. 
A special from Bangor reports the largest day’s record 
there at twenty-seven deer, against sixty-seven for the 
largest day of the first week of the season last year. The 
total result of the first week of the season this year has 
been seventy-nine deer, passing through Bangor, against 
121 for the same week a year ago. 

Game Warden C. C. Nichols is out with an explanation 
of this fact. He does not expect that as many deer will 
be killed this year in Maine as last. He is reported to 
have said that he expects the number to fall off 200 or 
300. His reason is that many sportsmen have already 
killed their deer and convinced their friends of their skill 
as mighty hunters, and that this year they will be in- 
different about killing. Some of the guides do not agree 
with him. On the contrary, they believe that the number 
of new hunters will be great, and that the old ones will 
take all the deer they can legally take under the law. The 
true reason is doubtless the fact that the number of deer 
left in Maine is smaller than a year ago. The September 
license law has set loose a crowd of hunters and guides, 
and they have invaded the ponds and lakes where the 
deer come down, and have either shot them or driven them 
away. I have it from a gentleman who spent the whole 
of September in a good deer section of Maine that the 
struggle fur deer has been almost terrific. He says that 
the law is a sad farce. One license is made to answer for 
a vast amount of hunting by both guides and sports- 
men. A registered guide, a man who tells the truth, has 
told me of a case where one license has been made to do 
the duty of four deer killed at one camp. during the past 
September. I have visited one hunting region myself, 
where the deer were very plenty in July and August. A 
good deal of September license shooting has been done in 
that section. I hunted one day, faithfully, over exactly the 
same ground I hunted over on a day of about the same 
date a year ago. This day not a deer did I start; not 
seeing a sign of one. Last year, under almost the same 
weather conditions, I started seven deer. The experience 
of other deer hunters, so far this October, is beng equally 
unsatisfactory. A great number of sportsmen passed 
through Bingham, Me., another gateway to a good sport- 
ing region, on the last days of September, not to return 
till they had tried for deer in October. But some of 
them have returned with most unsatisfactory reports. 
They shot no deer and started very few that were seen. 
It is possible that all this poor luck may be changed later, 
but I do not believe it will. I fear that the supply of 
deer has been sadly drawn upon, under the September 
license system. Some of the best deer hunters I am 
acquainted with are outspoken in declaring that Maine 
deer cannot stand up under September hunting. Early 
the weather is hot and the deer come to water every day, 
especially when the woods are as dry as they were almost 
all of September this year. Hunters only have to lie in 
ambush, and the very last deer may be killed. In October 
the rains have come, and the deer do not have to go to 
water. The weather is cool, and they take to the ridges, 
where it takes a smart hunter to find them. It now looks 
as though September deer hunting in Maine especially 
early September, is likely to prove a bad mistake. 

The attempt of the Commissioners to shut off licenses 
and keep hunters out of the woods during the dryest part 
of September was “a farce of considerable dignity,” says 
a gentleman wko was on the hunting grounds during the 
whole of September. He thinks it should be compared to 
“issuing orders to captains and seamen already gone to 
sea.” The guides and hunters kept right on. If deer 
were killed they were not brought in during the dry 
weather. If they spoiled in the woods, it was the fault of 
the law and the weather. SPECIAL. 


Care of Shotguns. 


Wrrxovut effort, but with a modicum of negligence, one 
can in a brief period substantially ruin the finest pair 
of shotgun barrels turned out from the factory of a foreign 
or domestic gun maker. There are several ways to accom- 
plish this result, among which I may mention the loaning 
of your gun to a friend; another is to leave your gun 
unclean after a day’s use at game or the traps, and still 
another to toss it in or out of your wagon or boat as you 
might your hitching block or boat anchor—‘there are 
others.” I have owned some fine guns in my day, and 
have at times loaned guns to friends, which, when re- 
turned. were, if returned at all, sure to be in bad condi- 
tion. I became tired of that, so I purchased two double 
guns for the use of friends, succeeded in loaning both, 
neither of which has been, or ever will be, returned. I 
am just out of loanable guns; no borrowers need apply. 

More effort is required, but not much more, to keep 
your guns in good condition than to ruin them. In the 
days of cap lock muzzleloaders we could never inspect 
the interior of the gun’s bore without removing the-breech 
pins. This was rarely done. We removed the n'pples or 
cap cones, inserted the breech of the barrels in a vessel of 
water, then with a pledget of tow or other substance 
wrapped on the end of a cleaning rod we inserted the 
end of the rod so equipped in the muzzle of either barrel 
and pumped away, changing water from time to time, un- 
til the pumped water became clear; after which we poured 
through a funnel boiling water into the barrels until they 
became hot to the hand; then we drained, wiped dry, in- 
serted the cones, mounted the barrels and the work was 
complete, except that to guard against a hang fire we 
might at times test our work by discharging a light powder 
load. The barrels might be leaded, rusted or pitted; if 
so. we were not unhappy; we did not know it. 

The advent of breechloadcrs changed to a great degree 
the cleaning process. We can readily detect rust. pits and 
leading, but most of us adhere to the use of water for 
dlcaning. 


Ut is Site peats since I have practiced at tke, 


‘and which is really good. 


traps. Another gentleman and myself in those years were 
credited. with having our guns always in the best pos- 
sible condition internally and externally. I was asked 
how I managed to do this. My answer was a surprise to 
my interrogator, I never clean my guns with water— 
they are never leaded, pitted or rusted, always clean and 
bright inside and clean outside. I use high test alcohol, 
spirits of turpentine or coal oil, generally the latter. After 
using my gun, with a swab moistened with one of the 
above named fluids I wipe out the barrels; then I search 
for lead. This, if found at all, will be apparent a few 
inches from the top of the shell chambers. If I discover 
any or suspect its presence, I attach to my cleaning rod a 
brush which I have had constructed of fine brass wire, and 
with this brush scour the gun bores thoroughly, until I 
am sure every particle of lead has been removed. Then I 
wipe the barrels internally with a clean swab moistened 
with one of those fluids, after which I oil with animal 
oil. I treat the barrels externally with similar care, as 
well as all the metal and woodwork, and finally with a 
piece of oiled chamois wipe all the gun externally, when 
you may, without touching any of the metal parts with 
the naked hand, lay it in its case, assured it will come 
out when called for in good condition and ready for 
service. 


SEPTUAGENARIAN,. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Backward Season in the West. 


Curcaco, Ill., Oct. 6.—Our season still continues back- 
ward in the West, the unusually hot weather over much 
of the Northwest preventing any general southern flight 
of the ducks. While any day may make a great change 
in these matters, at this writing there has been no flight 
of Northern birds within 200 miles to the north of this 
point, and such shooting as we have had in this latitude 
has been merely of a chance sort and of no great 
extent. The week current should see the flight down 
over much of North Dakota and upper Minnesota, but 
we will no doubt have to wait till later in the month for 
such sport as we may naturally expect on the grounds of 
this section of the middle West. 

With respect to the jacksnipe the above does not apply. 
These birds have been with us now three weeks, and the 
moist, warm weather has seemed to suit them, so that 
they have not pulled out for the south, and are not apt to 
do so for some days or weeks. The grounds at Koutts and 
other old-time favorite localities are now in very fair 
shape, and a decent bag is not out of the question to-day 
at any one of a score of points on the Kankakee marsh. 

Bill Haskell, of this city, was last week down on the 
Maksawba marsh with the veteran snipe shooter, John 
Watson, and they found quite a lot of birds in, though at a 
point seme miles from the club house: Mr. Watson 
bagged twenty-one jacks and Bill got fourteen. a very 
nice little shoot. They report that a few days before 
their trip the birds were even more abundant, and it was 
on this same ground that there was made the biggest bag 
of this fall, seventy-two birds, which were killed by a 
local man whose name they did not learn. This bag was 
made last Saturday, a week ago, and on Firday, a week 
ago yesterday. there was another heavy bag made, fifty- 
two birds, killed by a man from Grand Crossing, Cook 
county, whose name Mr. Haskell did not know. This 
heavy shooting had driven out the birds to a great ex- 
tent from this country where Mr. Haskell and Mr. Wat- 
son were shooting, but as snipe luck goes, the very next 
man in there after a rest of a couple of days is apt to 
meet almost as good sport. Mr. Hoyt, a Maksawba mem- 
ber who lives in Chicago,. hunted close about the club 
house at the same time the two gentlemen above men- 
tioned were down, and he got thus close to home twelve 
jacks and three woodcock, the latter the first woodcock 
seen in that part of the world for some time. 

There seems little reason to doubt that a very good body 
of jacksnipe is now in over the Kankakee marsh region, 
and it is a good tip to try Hanna, Koutts, Water Valley 
or any one of the old stand-by localities as soon as pos- 
sible, and before the cold wave strikes us, which is due 
at almost any time thus late in the fall. 


Early Birds. 


Those who want to know where the game is going 
might perhaps to some advantage ask the deputies at 
Milwaukee, who are keeping an eye peeled a good deal 
of the time on shipments headed out of their State 
for the Chicago markets. This past week the deputies 
seized at Milwaukee 700 partridges and three saddles of 
venison, all of the same slightly early so far as the legal 
season is concerned. The owner of. the game was not 
discovered, but he will probably have a sore spot in his 
heart for the wardens. 


For a Sportsmen’s Exposition. 

Mr. R. E. Follett, mentioned some months ago in these 
columns as in Chicago for the purpose of enlisting support 
for an establishment in this city similar to those of New 
York and Boston. returned to this city during the past 
week, and now reports that he has received pledges of 
Chicago capital sufficient to warrant calling the under- 
taking a certainty and a success. The place of the ex- 
position will be the Coliseum building, and the date Feb. 
12 and week following. Some of the wealthier Chicago 
business men have subscribed to the stock, and the good 
folk of this burg -will give the enterprise the support 
which they are wont to accord to anything they want 
The organization of the com- 
pany was completed to-day, and the following officers 
were elected: President, ex-Comptroller ‘of the U. S. 
Treasury James H. Eckels; Treasurer, Harold MeCor- 
mick ; First Vice-President, F. C. Donald. chairman of the 
Central Traffic Associa‘ion; Second Vice-President and 
Manager, Richard E. Follett. 


Successful Rocky Mountain Trip. 





Mr. Jehn G. Mott. of Michigan City. Ind.. whom I 
referred last'summer to Wm. Wells. of Wells P. O., Uinta 
cotnty, Wyo., for a big-game trip. went out there a 


ane of more ago = is to-day just back a is any 
cell Mott, and coo wae suosestul: ia” some good 


heads of elk and antelope. On the first day out from their 
first camp Mr. Mott killed a blacktail, and on his next 
hunting day killed a grand bull elk. They then moved 
camp, but for the next five days did not see any heads 
that they cared to kill. On the eleventh day Mr. Mott got 
his second bull elk, another fine specimen. Mr. Russell 
Mott found nothing to suit him till his sixth day, when 
he got his first elk, a fine bull. On his ninth day he 
killed his second bull. The party was out nineteen days 
and moved camp five times. On the sixteenth day they 
got three antelope—one a doe killed by mistake for a 
buck—and on the following day they got three more nice 
buck antelope, making eleven head of big game. They 
got all the grouse they wanted, but were a bit disappointed 
in the trout fishing, for Mr. Mott says the mountain trout 
out there are wilder and warier than they are in Michigan 
or Wisconsin. He is skeptical about there being such a 
thing as an unsophisticated trout. They, however, got all 
they needed to eat. They were only about forty miles 
from Mr. Wells’ place. They say that both their guides 
were good, and the outfit all they could ask. They had 
along sixteen horses in all, four riding horses, three extras 
and the rest pack horses, which shows the customary man- 
ner of miking these mountain trips to-day. Mr. Mott 
says that Mr. Wells has nearly lost all his old bear pack 
that used to make so much history in Routt county, Colo.. 
and later in the Wind River range, only two or three of 
the old dogs being left. He does not think there are so 
very many bear or cats left in that range, but says that 
for elk it cannot be beaten. For a wonder, Mr. Mott 
comes back entirely satisfied and sure that he was sent to 
the right place, which is comforting, since in these days it 
is not always sure what luck a hunter is to have in even 
the best of our remaining big-game range. 

At the time Mr. Mott left, there was considerable snow 
falling in the mountains, and they had freezing weather 
nearly every night, of course. They met on their trip 
Adjutant-General Williams, of New York, and his friend, 
Mr. Prime, of New York city, both of whom were going 
far in and high up after sheep, and who are hardly yet 
ready to come out. 

Mr. Mott said that he enjoyed immensely his first 
hunting trip in the Rockies, and he seems ceftainly to 
have taken to it m’ghty kindly. He was surprised alike 
to find how cold it was and how little some of the men 
he met seemed to care for the cold. One of his guides 
went about apparently half-clad. but was warm as toast 
all the time. ‘“That’s nothing,” said the guide. “You 
ought to have seen Capt. McNeil, of the Ninety-third 
Highlanders. That Scotchman who was out here not long 
ago. He was right from India, and we thought that he 
would freeze to death, coming from so warm a country. 
but what does he do but take off all his underwear and say 
it was too hot for him. He would sit for an hour out on 
top of a ridge wi.h a big telescope looking for game, when 
the wind was cold enough to drive us all away, but that 
man—why, he’d melt out the frozen ground for to feet all 
around him where he had been sitting, he was that 
warm blooded. He was sure a warm sport.” 


All About Navajo Blankets. 


Speaking of cold weather in camp reminds one naturally 
of blankets, and chance brings up at this time a few 
facts about the best of all camp blankets, the Navajo 
brand, known to all the real old-timers of the West as un- 
questionably one of the finest fabrics that ever came from 
a native loom in any quarier of the globe, and good in 
their way as any weave of the Orient. The ownership 
of a genuine “ald-weave” Navajo nowadays is something 
4{ which one may well be almost as proud as of a real 
buffalo bull hide war shield of the old plains days. In 
the one case or the other, there is only too much likelihood 
of disappointment when the article is put under the 
scrutiny of one who really knows what it should be. 

I am tempted to mention of the Navajo blanket primarily 
from seeing this week Mr. Edward Kemeys, who is re- 
cently back from a long trip among the Arizona In- 
dans, taken for the purpose of seeing the historic snake 
dances of the Moquis and of coming in touch with the 
ways of the far Southwest. as he already was with the 
old-time Northwest. Mr. Kemeys has all his life been 
much devoted to the Navajo blanket, and has many speci- 
mens of the old weave, and he added to this collection a 
couple of dozen more of the more modern sort, to say 
nothing of one or two of the rare old patterns whose 
age is their guaranty. 

More than this,.I met this week also Mr, H. J. Maratta, 
an artist of this city, who has been out painting things in 
the Southwest, and who knows many things about that 
country which are not vouchsafed to any transient to 


learn. Mr. Maratta has some blankets also, and he 
knows a good one when he sees it. The dry goods stores 


now ask $75 to $125 for a genuine old-weave Navajo. 
When I used to live down in New Mexico we thought 
$25 too much for the best one in the world. and the regu- 
lar price was a dollar a pound, and furnish your own 
wool, a genuine Navajo squaw being a treasure for a 
community. 

Times have changed in the Navajo industry, and the 
old-time fabric has become commeréialized—indeed, com- 
mercialized to the point of counterfeiting. I presume it will 
be news, perhaps not very welcome news. to just every- 
body who has bought a “genuine Navajo,” to learn that 
“genuine Navajos” are made in very large quantities out- 
side of Arizona. Located on the lake shore not very far 
to the north of this city, in the city of Racine, a citizen of 
that city runs a factory there which makes “Indian 
blankets,” though not calling them Navajos. I doubt 
if one of these blankets would hold a bucket of water 
over night without leaking as our New Mexico blankets 
did, or if the colors would not run a bit if exposed to the 
rain. 4 
The original Navajo robe was no doubt made of un- 
dyed wool, and the colored blankets date back only to 
the Spanish times. The natives used to take the old red 
cloth, known as Bayeta cloth. which they got in trade 
from the Spaniards. and unravel it, then reweaving it 
after their own fashion. It was this old red cloth which 
furnished the color scheme which was handed down in 
the Navajo tribe. The old blankets were not very thick. 
bit were unspeakably dense and imneviots. and showed 
‘@ hard: fine grain. The modern blankets that one buys 
along the railroad néw are soft, woolly looking things, and 
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do not very much resemble the old-time blankets. Their 
dyes are not fast, and they do not wear as the old ones 
did, though sometimes unscrupulous dealers counterfeit 
the wear by rubbing the surface, just as the vender of 
Turkish rugs gives them age by artificial means. P 

Now, singularly enough, the degeneracy of the Navajo 
blanket is not the fault of the Indian, but of the white 
man. It was a white man, a traveling trader. who dis- 
covered that the Germantown wools would do for weaving 
blankets on these old Indian looms. He took these wools 
to the Indians and told them that the white men wanted 
that sort of thing, and the Indians used the wools to make 
their blankets, thinking that they had struck an improve- 
ment. They were surprised when some other white men, 
who knew the old weave, refused to pay top prices for 
these inferior soft-wool blankets. The Indians thought 
then that white men were very inconsistent beings. 

I presume that the best sock of Navajo blankets of 
the real sort is now owned by J. L. Hubbell, of Genado, 
Ariz., about sixty miles from the railroad. He is ignorant 
of this mention. Hubbell is an old-time Arizona sheriff, 
and, by the way, was the only single individual that ever 
stopped a whole railway system by himself. It.is said that 
once upon a time the Santa Fe Railroad forgot to pay its 
taxes in some little forgotten sand county in the desert 
and Hubbell strapped on his guns, threw the switch and 
held the whole thing up till the taxes were paid. Since 
then he has become an Indian trader and knows how to 
get along with the Indians as no tourist can. 

Hubbell conceived the idea of preserving the integrity 
of the old Navajo weave, and he has done so if any one 
can have done so. He employed Mara:ta and Burbank— 
the latter the well-known artist on Indian topics—to 
paint in colors the old patterns of these blankets when- 
ever a real specimen was secured. These two gentlemen 
got him up quite a number of the old designs. known as 
avthentic. and they have an open order to-day to send him 
the reproduction of any genuine old pattern which they 
may come across. 

This is how a real old-time Navajo pattern is to be 
obtained to-day, and it is the nearest you can come to a 
Navajo, unless you are so very lucky as to pick up one of 
the old indestructibles that has come down from the 
first days. The trader, who is known and trusted by the 
Indians and who knows and trusts them, will meet an 
Indian woman at his store. You are there, and you pick 


‘out one of the old patterns, with all the quaint and mystic 


lines and bars and puzzling figures. The trader asks the 
Indian woman if she can weave that pattern, and perhaps 
she ‘says that she cannot. If she says she can, the trader 
pays her then and there for the blanket, and she goes 
away to her village, perhaps sixty or a hundred miles 
away. The trader pays no more attention to her, and 
in perhaps six months or a year she comes in with the 
blanket. Indians are honest. In that way you get the 
old pattern, and the nearest approach possible now to the 
old weave. The trader pays the woman more for weaving 
the blanket than we used to pay for the completed 
blanket when we got them in the Southeast, nearly twenty 
years ago. The prices have gone up. and as Mr. Burn- 
bank says, the Indians are getting civilized, instancing 
the fact that one tried to borrow half a dollar of him 
the other day. 

It is said. and I am not sure but I once mentioned 
it in these columns, that some shrewd traders once broke 
into the Navajo reservation and bought a lot of the best 
blankets for two or three dollars av’ece, because they 
paid for the goods in bright new silver dollars, which 
the simple natives thought were worth far more than an 
old and worn dollar piece. 

The largest Navajo blanket in the world is said to 
be owned by Hubbell of Genado. It is an old pattern, and 
is 24 feet square and weighs over 200 pounds. It would 
wear well as a dining room rug, but I should not care 
for it on a snowshoe trip for a camping blanket. The 
chief fault of the Navajo as a camping blanket for white 
men is that it is nearly always too small for a sleeping 
blanket. being woven by the Indians originally as a wear- 
ing blanket and not a sleeping cover. It comes from a 
region where the climate is not so rigorous as in the North 
lands, and it is singular enough that it should be the best 
defense ever made aga‘nst the cold. Its great weight is 
its only drawhack. One of the o'd-time ones was both 
blanket. umbrella and poncho. and nothing could phase 
it. T have often seen a row of Greaser teamsters with a 
freight train lying at night on seme exposed mountain 
side, with only a smoky little nifion fire to temner the 
air. with a few broken. ragged boughs for a wind break 
and a lit le, ab-vrd, narrow strin of Navajo weave spread 
over their shoulders, They made no complaint, though 
their hivouar might have tried the soul of many a North- 
ern man. There was aleo in that region the old native 
Mex'‘can blanket made of Inosely woven undyed wool. so 
lonce that you poke your finger throveh it any nlace. but 
still quite warm much as is the rabbit hide blanket of 
the Alaska Indians, which latter is said to be ideal for 
cold weather. , 

Thus go the times. and pat comment enough was that 
made this morning by a certain small person who was 
speaking of these very things. 

“The white men have been fighting the Indians and 
killing them off as fast as thev could. and doing everything 
in the world to show them that they were not fit to live. 
Now that they’ve got the Indians about all killed. they're 
taking all sorts of pains to get hold of the things the 
Indians used. and they make much out of their blankets 
and things. This seems sort of funny to me.” ; 

It is sort of funny. As for the fakes, one takes his 
chances naturally, but if you do not believe the fad part 
of the above statement, just price a “genu’ne Navajo” 
in some big fashionable drv goods house. It will make 
your blood rvn cold. My Greaser gave two or three pesos 
for his shoulder strip of a «quaw blanket. It wouldn’t 
buy a corner of a “genuine Navajo” to-day at one of our 
commercial emporiums. 


The Saginaw Crowd. 


The special car. Wm. B. Mershon reached Chicago at 
5 P.M. ta-dav. and left at 6:15 over the Wisconsin Cen- 


tel for North Dakota. The party was compoced of 


W..B. Merchon. Watts Humshreys. Geo. E. 
Morley C. H. Davis, Varnum Lyons, H. T. A. Harvey, of 
Saginaw ; Waldo Avery. of Detroit, and A. P, Bigéfow, of 
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New York. All are well ecxept Mr. Mershon, who is 
nearly il! and hopes for benefit in the North. 
At this writing a cold tain is falling in Chicago, and 


- heavy storms are reported in the North. The Saginaw 


party will be apt to meet a good flight. 
Strenuous Sport. 


A friend just back from California says that he ‘ex- 
amined some of the boats which are used in the lower 
coast country in fishing for tuna and yellowtail, and he 
noticed that the gunwales and stern boards were cut in an 
inch or so, as though sawed, in a deep grove. This he was 
informed was done by the sawing of the line on the wood 
while the boat was towed by some of the big fellows that 
some.imes fall to the fortune of the angler of that land. 
This would seem a bit strenuous, whether it be work or 
sport. E. Hove. 

Hartrorp Buitpr1ne, Chicago, Ill. 


The Adirondack Deer. 


Scnenectapy, N. Y., Oct. 5.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Iam sorry if Juvenal cannot get to the Adiron- 
dacks, now that the opening of the deer season is put 
back two weeks, and I admire his sportsmanship if he 
wails merely from disinterested solicitude for the guides 
and the “great majority.” But I seriously question two 
things—first, should the game laws be framed with any 
regard to the convenience or pecuniary profit of the 
guides, and, second, are the “great majority” of amateur 
sportsmen inconvenienced by the later season? With re- 
gard to the first, the deer are protected and the season 
circumscribed for the benefit of all who may be imbued 
with the charm of hunting, be they guide or other, and 
the guides’ cry of “poor business’ and “no’ money in 
it” when the season is cut down should not “cut any ice.” 
Neither do I think that the guides will be so foolish as 
to shoot more than the usual number of deer out of 
season, from the necessity of having meat for their 
families, because it would be short-sighted policy to kill 
the goose which lays the golden egg, and try to wipe 
out the industry by which, if we believe Juvenal. they 
support their families—which, by the way, they don't. 
Guiding is a side issue, and business runs good or bad 
according to the chances of the season, and a guide’s 
cleverness in keeping a man out a week to get a deer 
which might have been procured the first or second day. 
Leave the guides alone. They know where their bread 
is buttered. 

Secondly, the “great majority of men who go into the 
Adirondacks at all’? go there with their families to have 
a good time fishing. boating, walking, driv’ng and all that, 
and depart with equanimity when the “season” ends with 
August, while the majority of sportsmen stay at home 
and work during the summer months. looking forward 
to the fall deer trip with yearning, and roll the anticipated 
morsel in the mouth with keenest relish. They are the 
men who appreciate the change in the open season for 
deer, and who say it is much better as it is, for the 
slaughter of the beautiful creatures is cut down by two 
weeks, and the chances for good hunting increased just 
so much for our children’s children. 

JouHn A. LEARNED. 








Big Game on the Miramichi. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The big-game season has begun well on the Miramichi, 
and, so far, every sportsman who has come here from the 
United States and reappeared from the woods has brought 
with him his moose, and in some cases, additional trophies 
of the hunt. Among those who have come out during the 
past week are: ' 

William Crawford. of New York, and A. B. Wallace, of 
Springfield, Mass., who had Ned Way and Carl Bressing 
as guides. They were on the headwaters of the Northwest 
Miramichi. They killed two moose and a bear—all fine 
specimens—which they brought out to Newcastle on 
Thursday. 27th. 

L. M. Thatcher, of New York, who had Geo. McKay 
with him as guide on the Tomognops, a branch of the 
Northwest Miramichi, came ‘out to Newcastle on Friday 
with a big moose. 

Dr. Callé and Adolphe Kouttroff, of New York, whose 
guides were James Manderville and son. came out from a 
hunt on the Little Southwest Miramichi on Thursday, 
27th, with two moose and two caribou. The antlers of 
the moose heads spread 53 and 61 inches respectively, and 
one of the caribou heads had twenty-seven prongs. 

S. C. Stanley. of Lawrence. Mass., also came out to 
Newcastle from Remus on the Southwest Miramichi on 
Thursday, with Guide Norris Manderville. He had a 
splendid moose w'th him which he killed in that region. 

Messrs. H. McK. Kirkland and Irving Kisson, of New 
York, came out to Newcastle on Thursday with two 
moose, which they killed on the Guagus Lake grounds, 
where they were guided by John Wambold. 

On Sunday, 30th, Ernest Houston and David White, of 
Boston, who were guided by Ned Menzies and Wm. Mc- 
Kay on Mountain Brook Lakes, Northwest Miramichi, 
brought witn them to Newcastle a moose each. They 
were AI specimens. 

So far I have not heard of a single failure among 
our hunters and visiting sportsmen. Among those now 
on the hunting grounds of the Miramichi in quest of 
moose, caribou and other big game are: 

C. C. Taylor, of Philadelphia, and two friends who 
have Guides George McKay, Ned Menzies and Will Mc- 
Kay on Tomognops. 

Henry S. Grew and Alfred Rodman, ‘on’ Mountain 
Brook lakes, with Ned Wav and Carl Bressing as guides. 

Harry A. Pitman, of Boston, on the Renous, with 
Hiram .Manderville as gitide. 

' Theodore’ Hoague, of Boston, is also'on the Renous, 
guided by Duncan Manderville. 

Geo. F. Dominic. Jr.. of New York: and a friend are 
with Guide Thomas Weaver, of Blackville, on Sabbies 
River. . ; 


German Consul-General Karl Buenz. Mr. Scheckel and 
Carl Pickhardt, of New York. are in the North Pole dis- - 


trict, Little Southwest. Miramichi, guided. by Manderville 
and son and others. : 
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Edwin C. Holmes, of Boston, is under the guidance of 
Arthur, Pringle in the Bald Mountain region of the North- 
west Miramichi. 

Mr. R: H. Armstrong, of Newcastle, in addition to 
doing his own share of hunting, made the necessary local 
arrangements for all the foregoing, save Mr, Holmes. 

D. G. Sirs. 


Cuatuam, N, B.. Oct. 2. 


Wildfowl in Chincoteague Bay. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I suppose that every one knows that this bay is half in 
Virginia and half in Maryland. It is hard to say exactly 
where the line is, but it crosses the shoals in such a way 
that we are often gunning in Virginia, and Virginia peo- 
ple are gunning in Maryland. The trouble in policing 
these waters has been that the law-breakers would claim 
to be in Maryland or Virginia, just as it suited them to 
escape punishment. Last winter the Virginia Sports- 
men’s Association appointed Capt. Jeffries, an old resi- 
dent of Chincoteague Island, game warden, paying him a 
salary for his services, and I am glad to report that at 
last. we are in good shape to protect the wildfowl from 
light shooting and all other ways forbidden in the laws. 
Mr. Jeffries is an honest, upright man, and perfectly fear- 
less. A gunner himself, he is acquainted with every 
crook and turn in the big bay, and is perfectly at home 
on the water day or night. He knows every lawless 
shooter on both sides of the line, and knew exactly what 
trouble he would have when he accepted the position. 
Capt. Jeffries went to each man and warned him that he 
would put him under arrest the first time he caught him 
at illegal work. They threatened to shoot him, burn his 
house, sink his boats and do all manner of terrible things 
to him if he attempted to interfere with them. The re- 
sult has been that Jeffries has néarly broken it up. Two 
arrests were made, and a third man shot at him as he 
was going to him. Jeffries opened on the man with his 
Winchester, and he has disappeared from these parts for 
good. Now we are in a fair Way to get a good warden 
on the Maryland side, and between the two it will be pretty 
hot for the lawless gunners. 

There are a few black duck and teal on the marshes, but 
there will be very little shooting here until the first of 
November, when the big flights of shellducks stop on the 
shoals. Geese will also be here about that time. and we 
are looking for a large increase in numbers. Every spring 
before the one past, hundreds of these geese were killed 
here in April at night with guns and fire box. Last 
April. under the special care of Warden Jeffries. I think 
not a single one was killed. This should mean a difference 
in our favor of hundreds of young geese. I have not 
noticed any increase in the brant for a number of years 
The same favored localities seem to be visited by the same 
sized bunches year after year, tame and easily decoyed at 
first. getting slyer and slyer as the days go by. until only by 
accident is a shot got at them. Redheads and blue- 
bills will be here in December, thousands of them cover- 
ing the shoals and filling the air with quick-passing 
bunches. I think they are on the increase here. I never 
saw them more plentiful than they were in ’98. and there 
seemed to be just as many last year. I had a gentle- 
man out last march who shot eighty-four shells in two 
hours, and every shell represented a good killing shot if 
the gun was held right. We have wildfowl here and we 


have good feeding grounds—miles of it—and now that we . 


are protected, we will have the best shooting north of the 
Carol‘nas. O. D. Fourks. 
Srocxron, Md., Oct. 1. 


Wesi Virginia Game. 

MorGantown, W. Va.. Oct. 2.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It is gratifying to note that small game gen- 
erally is more abundant in some parts of Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia this season than for some years past. 
In fact, it is many years since squirrels were as plentiful 
as they are this season in Indiana county, Pa.. affording 
local sportsmen privileges which they had counted as 
gone forever. Quail, which have been protected in West 
Virginia at all seasons for four years, are so numerous 
in this section that their cheerful “Bob White” can be 
heard during the season from the heart of our town at 
any t’me, and it is to be hoped that they may be killed 
sparingly and be allowed to sound their good cheer 
through our mountains and valleys. 

Noth'ng can be more indicative of a community of 
high-minded and right-thinking people than the presence 
of a goodly amount of game birds and animals. It 
speaks louder than words. 

The cultivation which the Forest AND STREAM is giving 
to the m‘nds of its readers along that line is worthy of 
the support ofall persons and institutions which are in- 
terested in teaching humanity to think right. It is with 
pleasure that we note the return of big game to parte of 
Vermont and other old Eastern States, where it had long 
ago disappeared, and we now hone that the sentiment 
which has so long and persistently been advocated is 
reaching the people, and when the people are nossessed 
of a disposition to protect the game, then it will be pro- 
tected as no game warden can protect it. 

Wild turkeys are quite plentiful within a few miles 
of here, and one of our townsmen—George Kiger—killed 
two this season. EMERSON CARNEY. 


The North American Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association. 


WE have received a pamphlet of 200 pages containing 
the minutes of the proceedings of the first convention of 
the North American Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion. held nt Montreal. Feb. 2, ro00, as was reported in 
these columns at the timé. A wide range of subiects was 
under discussion, and the publication in this form is very 
acceptable. : 





— Viiginia Birds. 

Staunton; Va.. Oct. 6.—Birds have never been known 
to be more. plentiful than. this year. Pheasants are re- 
ported ,to be numerous, and -any quantity. of turkeys. Sea- 
son for quail opens Nov. 1; pheasants and turkeys, ot 5. 
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Seventh Annual Sportsmen’s Show. 


THE next Sportsmen’s Show will open March 2, 1901, 
Madison Square Garden, New York city, under the 
auspices of the National Sportsmen’s Association. We 
deem it advisable to make this early announcement in 
order to give ample time for preparation, both in the 
trade and among those who desire to arrange special at- 
tractive features, as many weeks and months of prepara- 
tion and careful study is necessary to arrange and com- 
plete many of the exhibits, and we have learned in the 
past through intending exhibitors that had they been ad- 
vised earlier in the season they would have made hand- 
somer exhibits or shown some especially attractive fea- 
ture. This not alone applies to exhibits of boats, launches 
and camps, but in collecting rare specimens of game birds 
and animals, also fish. 

The management having already received many in- 
quiries regarding the coming Sportsmen’s Show, is assured 
and encouraged by the interest shown, and desires simply 
to announce the date of the opening of the show so as to 
give all intending exhibitors and those who may become 
interested timely notice. 

As soon as arrangements now under way are completed, 
further announcement will be made. 

J. A. H. Dresser, General Manager. 


Sex and Biver Sishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


Odd Happenings by the Riverside. 


RECENTLY looking over an old copy of a well known 
English sporting paper, I came upon some stories of 
“remarkable shots” made at various times at fur and 
feather, many of which, to the reader unused to days 
spent by “bracken and burn,” would seem to partake 
too much of the Baron Munchausen element to warrant 
credence. But an experience gained in many outings 
teaches differently. Old sportsmen know that very odd 
things do happen sometimes, not only in using shot and 
bullet at game, but with rod and line as well. Remark- 
able occurrences are not restricted by any means to the 
shooting field alone, and many a fisherman could tell 
of curious incidents by lake and riverside that came under 
his notice while practicing his gentle art. . 

In this latter connectign, while I cannot lay claim 
to being able to relate anything very wonderful, perhaps 
a description of one or two singular exploits pertaining 
to the wielding of the rod may not prove uninteresting. 

For the possessor of a yacht, who is fond of fly-fishing, 
there is no more charming cruise than one day along the 
south coast of Nova Scotia in the months of May, June 
and July. Many fine salmon rivers and trout streams 
empty into the different bays, on which good sport may 
be had, and itqyas on one of these, called the West River 
at Sheet Harvor, that I had a peculiar battle with a 
salmon. 

This stream issues from a large lake not far from the 
sea, and falls over a series of ledges between which are 
good pools that fish ascending delight to rest in. I 
found, when I arrived at the mouth of the river on a 
bright afternoon in July—having made a most enjoyable 
voyage thither from Halifax in a trading schooner—that 
owing to heavy rains that had fallen previously the water 
was very high, and on looking over the first pool I saw 
to my astonishment salmon rising—not leaping with a 
splash, but just coming up to the surface, and display- 
ing part of the back and tail in the quietest manner imag- 
inable. J never witnessed such a thing before. I 
fancy they were on the move upwards, for no fly I could 
show them seemed to attract attention. 

Next morning, however, I was bright and early on the 
spot, and killed a nice salmon of twelve and a_ half 
pounds at the first pool on a silver-doctor, lost another 
at the second, after a ten minutes’ fight, got a ten 
pounder at the third, and at the fourth hooked one in a 
very peculiar manner, and hereby hangs my tale. At 
the first or second cast at the place I rose a fish; but 
though he made a great profession of anxiety to seize 
it, he did not touch the fly. I rested him, and tried at 
intervals several favorites, a Butcher, Kate, Fairy, and 
an Admiral (the latter fly is held in high esteeem oc 
Nova Scotian rivers, and is made with pale olive pig’s 
wool. body ribbed with gold tinsel, red game cock’s 
hackle for legs. wings from owl’s tail feather—a_ sort 
of brownish cream color—and antennz of two fiber: 
of blue and buff macaw). But it was no use. The eal- 
mon spurned them all with contempt. I was perplexed. 
I confess, but by no means inclined to give him up. A* 
last finding flies useless I determined to try a phantom 
minnow, and removing my fly attached the lure_in_its 
place. q very 

Casting well across the pool. I brought the miniature 
fish by gentle jerks down to’ the spot where I thought 
the fish was lying, and was fetching it up stream again 
with as life-like a motion as I could, when with a mighty 
rush and back out of water he came at it, and was 
hooked. And then there was a proper fuss. I do not 
think there was a sauare foot of that nool that the fish 
did not exolore. Back and forth, hither and thither 
he darted. but never leaped once—a thing by the way 
that struck me as being very strange. At length in 
snite of all that I could do he made for the rapids at the 
tail of the nool, and though I eave him the butt as stiffly 
as I dared I could not check him in the slightest degree. 
By the heavy strain on my rod I took him to be an im- 
mense fish. Dowm the rapid and into the next pool 
he ruched with lichtenine speed. my reel singing merrilr 
as T followed as fact as I was able throuch the water— 
far the trees overhung the hank—harking my shins 
hadlv hv the same token. against sundry rocks in my 
hurry. Here mv antaconist stomped ahout the middle. 
and beean to sulk. However. T succeeded in starting 
him soon again hv rapping the metal ferrule on the 
butt of the rod with the blade of mv sheath knife. and 
then away he darted with a vengeance, this time makine 
right across the pool, treating contemotuously my efforts 


to-stap him. and over the furthest little fall from me, on 
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the other side of the river, among great rough boulders 
he went into the large pool below; but luckily did not, as 
I feared; cut the line. In this place I had plenty of 
sea room, ‘as sailors term it, and smoother water, and a 
better chance altogether of dealing with my lively op- 
ponent. We fought the battle out bravely for half an 
hour. perhaps. At times it seemed as if he was going 
to have everything his own way and continue his 
voyage to the sea, at others I managed to hold him well 
in check, But as the struggle went on I began to 
gtadually get the upper hand, and drew him toward 
me. Slowly he came, disputing every inch of the way, 
until at last I caught a glimpse of him, and was much 
surprised to see he was not so large a fish as the strain 
on the rod led me to believe. But why, I wondered, was 
he coming tail first, and why had he never leaped once? 
The mystery was soon solved, however, on my gaffing 
and carrying him up the bank away from the water—the 
latter a practice F have invariably adopted since ex- 
periencing the disappointment of seeing a salmon slip 
cff my gaff and escape. I found that one only of the 
several hooks of the phantom minnow had held him, and 
this was imbedded beyond the barb in the tough skin 
of his side, about six or eight inches from the tail. 
Trying to reason out how this occurred I came to the 
conclusion that when the fish rushed at the lure he 
passed closely over it, attempting to strike it with his 
tail, and in turning to go down, accidentally fastened 
himself in the way I have described. He weighed only 
about ten pounds. 

I have killed many of the genus Salmo salar, but 
never before or since one that was hooked in any part 
of the body but the mouth. 

I had another singular experience, but of a different 
kind, on the Medway in Lunenburg county, one of the 
best rivers on the south shore of Nova Scotia. “Agita- 
ting the insect” one afternoon on a long swift piece of 
water, a little distance from the tideway, I fastened to 
a fine fresh run saimon, which at first seemed inclined 
to be very peaceable, and allowed me to draw him 
quietly up stream to where there was a capital place to 
manage him. Suddenly he appeared to become alive 
to his danger, and instituted a series of rushes that were 
fraught with hazard to the light gear I was using. Sha- 
king his head violently to get rid of the tether that held 
him, the salmon flung himself out of the water several 
times and then made a desperate race for the rapid below 
the pool. Down this he went, turning somersaults by the 
way, and taking out so much of my line I feared in a 
second or two it would be all run-off the reel, and my 
chance of securing him gone. After one of these bounds 
in the air, however, to my great surprise he became quite 
passive, and beginning to reel in some of my line I found 
him strangely obedient to my persuasive efforts, and 
brought him back foot by foot up stream, turning over 
occasionally on his side and appearing quite done up. 
In a little time I had him gaffed and on terra firma, 
when I discovered that in his wild attempts to free him- 
self he had twisted the casting line+three or four times 
round his head and nose, and knotting it in a hitch of 
his own invention had half suffocated himself, the 
water necessary for breathing not being able to enter the 
mouth and pass to the gills. 

One more incident and I have done. I remember a 
very well known salmon fisher in Halifax telling me of 
an odd thing he witnessed on the La Havre River, also 
in Lunenburg county. I must preface, however, by 
stating that the few Micmac Indians living on that 
stream have long ago abandoned the evil ways of their 
forefathers, and exchanged the torch and spear for rod 
and line in catching salmon. I do not say this reforma- 
tion was voluntary on their part, but rather I fancy 
because of the river wargen’s watchful eye, and the 
knowledge that a sojourn in Bridgewater jail awaited 
the offender if caught breaking the fishery laws. How- 
ever, suffice it to say that some of the Indians are now 
excellent fly fishermen, and have pretty serviceable gear 
too. They tie most of their own flies, and though these 
cannot be said to rival Farlow’s or Johnny Reid’s finish, 
still they do their work very effectually. But to the 
story. My friend told me he was sitting one afternoon 
(like the biblical patriarchs of old) at the door of his 
tent, on the bank of the river, watching an Indian lad 
casting in a very workmanlike manner on the opposite 
shore. Presently the lad hooked a salmon, which with 
the customary rush and leap- made for the middle of the 
stream, and then sped downwards at the best pace it 
was capable of. The Indian’s rod showed by its con- 
tracted curve he was putting the brakes on heavily, when 
suddenly :it straightened in his hands—the salmon was 
free. It had not only gone. but had taken with it the 
whole line (which my friend afterwards ascertained was 
of white whipcord). that had either been carelessly tied 
*o the ree! or not fastened to it at all. The lad stood a 
moment as if cogitating what was to be done, then run- 
ning to where a canoe lay drawn up on the shore, placed 
his rod in it, pused off, and in a jiffy was paddling 
down stream like mad in the direction the salmon had 
taken. When he got a certain distance down he stood 
up in the canoe and began peering this wav and that in 
the water, and presently he made a scoop with his paddle 
and lifted up his line. which being white he readily saw. 
Now mark the cunning of the redskin. As soon as he 
had it in his hands he caught up his rod. and commenced 
running the recovered line back through the rings from 
the tip to the reel. and reaching that tied it. no doubt 
securely this time. Then leisurely the lad began to 
wind up, and as good luck would have it, he found that 
the fish—which had stopped to rest as soon as the strain 
was taken off its mouth—was still attached. As soon as 
my friend became aware of this, he also jumped into 
his canoe. delighted with the fellow’s pluck and ingenuity. 
and paddied to his assistance. and renewing the contest 
with the fish the lad was towed by him to the shore. 
where. stepping out. he shortly broucht his victim to the 
gaff—a bright lusty fish of about thirty nonnds. 

Doubtless. manv other true stories might be told of 
odd happenines with rod and line which, to fishermen 
at least, would be of interest. 

NEeEpos. 





The Forrest anv Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
ndence intended for publication should reach ys at the 
latest by Monday and ss much earlier as practicable. 
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ANGLING NOTES. 
A New Walton. 


THERE is to be issued in London next winter a new 
edition of Izaak Walton, to be called “The Twentieth 
Century Edition.” It will be edited by Mr. George A. B. 
Dewar, author of “Dry Fly Fishing,” etc., and will be 
brought out in the best possible manner as to t paper 
and illustrations, and will be sold in large paper for seven 
guineas—I believe. That Mr. Dewar is to edit the work 
is to give it a hall-mark of excellence that no one will 
question. 


A Goose. 


The goose has been used to typify stupidity for so long 
a time that I, with others, no doubt, believe the goose to 
be about as stupid a bird as waddles, and yet all geese are 
not stupid, as I can testify. I was riding from Cold 
Spring Station on the Long Island R. R. to Cold Spring 
Harbor hatchery of the Forest, Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, with the veteran, Mr. Totten, who carries the mail 
and passengers to and from the railroad, when an enor- 
mous gander appeared in the road ahead of us with wings 
stretched out and head stretched up and-hissing as though 
he would dispute our passage. The horses turned out, and 
for a moment I thought it might be a hold-up, but Mr. 
Totten smiled a superior smile and reached under the 
sea and produced an ear of corn, which he threw to the 
gander as toll, and then he explained to me, “I feed the 
old fellow when I pass, and he expects his corn as much 
as the horses expect their oats at feeding time.” This 
has nothing to do with fish, but I feel compelled to pay a 
slight tribute to one particular goose that knows enough 
to recognize Mr. Totten and his team as they pass, for I 
noticed that he paid no attention to a team following us. 


Growth of Trout. 


Once a week on an average the year through some one 
asks me how big trout are at some age or another. Gen- 
erally the query relates to fingerling or yearling trout, for 
those have been the sizes most in demand from the 
hatcheries in the State of New York for planting in pub- 
lic waters. During a year I have occasion to examine a 
great many young trout, hundreds of thousands, more or 
less carefully, but if the general health of the fish is 
good and they are well nourished and free from disease, I 
have not been particularly interested to know just how 
long the fish are at a given age. Since the Forest Com- 
mission of New York decided to rear no more yearling 
trout for distribution, but to confine its plantings to 
fingerlings and fry, the query as to size of fingerlings has 
been put more frequently than before. Fingerling trout may 
be from six to eight months of age. The distribution of 
fingerlings begins as a rule in September, when the 
largest of the year’s hatching are sent out, for fish of the 
same age vary greatly in size, and as the larger fish are 
sorted out and planted, there is more room at the 
hatcheries for the smaller fish, and more opportunity for 
them to get a fair amount of the food placed in the rearing 
races. Within the past ten days I have visited three of the 
State hatcheries—Cold Spring Harbor, on Long Island; 
Caledonia, in Livingston county, and Pleasant Valley, 
near Bath, in Steuben county. 

At Cold Spring Harbor the men were sorting the brook 
trout into three sizes, all of the same age—about six and 
one-half months. In one dip of the scoop net I took from 
the race containing the larger fish perhaps a dozen 
trout, and the longest one that I spotted when placed 
beside a foot rule measured 634 inches from tip of nose to 
end of tail; several were 6%4 inches long, and nearly every 
one appeared to be 6 inches. There were 7,000 trout 
of the larger size already sorted, and I dipped the net at 
random into the bunch with the result I have given, but 
undoubtedly there were many in the lot that would not 
measure 6 inches. Of the smaller fish of the three sizes 
some would not measure 2 inches, though all were the 
same age. The stronger fish had secured the most food 
and in consequence had grown more rapidly than the 
weaker ones. After the sorting is completed—and there 
were Over 100,000 to sort at that hatchery—the smaller 
trout will have a better chance and will grow more rapid- 
ly than before. 

At Caledonia I looked over 50,000 brook trout fingerling. 
dipping a few from one race after another, and I found 
one 6-inch trout, and only one. The largest other than 
the one were about 5 inches in length, but-as at Cold 
Spring Harbor, they were all strong, deep, well-fed fish 
in splendid health. 

At Bath I did not discover a single 6-inch fish among the 
fingerlings, but 4 and 4% inch fish were common enough, 
and all the fish I refer to were hatched last spring. The 
foreman from Caledonia went with me to Bath, and I 
told the foremen that I did not think the yearling trout 
would be missed next spring by the applicants who got the 
fingerlings this fall. Of course, in wild waters the large 
and small trout must take their chances in the same 
water, for they cannot expect exemption from cannibalistic 
propensities once they are removed from the hatchery 
rearing races, where they are sorted as they grow to 
reduce cannibalism to the minimum by feeding plenty 
of liver and putting the small trout out of the reach of the 
larger ones. The largest yearling trout I ever measured 
was a brook trout at Cold Spring Harbor, and its extreme 
length was 10% inches; but 9-inch yearlings are not 
uncommon at the same hatchery. Nor. by the same token. 
are 4-inch yearlings. With the same food trout will 
grow more rapidly in warm trout water than in cold trout 
water, for trout will not thrive in water above 68 de- 
grees, and they grow more slowly in water that is 45 de- 

than in water that is 55 or 60 degrees. There is no 
way of telling the age of a trout that has not been reared 
in confinement from the egg. and I have already mentioned 
the great difference in the size of trout of the same 
age brought up bv hand at the hatcheries. 

Perhaps it would be as well rieht here to qualifv the 
statement made above that the largest of the fingerlings 
are selected for earlv planting. To be strictly correct, I 
should have said of the fish to be planted in filling annlica- 
tions the neon are iy out first when > sorting is 
completed. ‘ore any distribution is made of fingerlings 
a portion of them will be set aside for future breeding 
fish, and very naturally the largest and strongest finger: 
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lings are selected for this purpose. Each year more than 
will be required for breeding fish are selected and set 
apart in a race or pond by themselves. At breedirig times 
in the second autumn these fish are gone over carefully and 
the number desired for breeding are finally selected and 
the balance sent out on applications. Eggs from the 
breeding fish are interchanged among the hatching stations 
and fresh blood brought in by obtaining eggs from wild 
waters, and also by the purchase of eggs from trout from 
other States, which are also distributed around the differ- 
ent stations to keep up a continual out cross with selected 


sh. ‘ 

The State of New York is disposing of its big breeding 
trout of different species at the various hatcheries, and 
will breed only from two and three year old fish—always 
selecting the strongest fish for the purpose to obtain a 
race of vigorous, healthy trout. he big trout serve 
chiefly for show purposes, and the same bulk of smaller 
trout will produce more and stronger eggs. 


“Pickerel.”’ 


In New York State the pike, Lucius lucius,; is almost 
universally called pickerel, although some concede so 
much as to call it great northern pike. If the word pike 
alone is used, it generally means the pike-perch or wall- 
eyed pike. I have tried over and over to separate the pike, 
the pickerel and the pike-perch by describing them in this 
paper, but have concluded that I will not succeed until 
all the fishermen in the State become subscribers for 
Forest AND STREAM and read its “Angling Notes.” The 
reason why I refer again to the “pickerel” is that I re- 
cently looked over a lot of fish applications made to the 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission in which “pickerel” 
were asked for. and with one exception I concluded that 
the applicant really wished the pike: The State does not 
propagate any of the pike family but the mascalonge, but 
it does propagate the pike-perch, and it has distributed the 
pike and the pcikerel on occasions, but always adult fish. 
Great care is exercised when pike or pickerel are dis- 
tributed in Satte waters to place them only where they 
will do no harm to other fish, and that means that unless 
the pike or pickerel are already in the water the State 
will not as a rule furnish them for planting. Pike and 
pickerel for distribution are procured only when netting 
inland lakes for other fish, and this year none of the pike 
tribe were taken. They can be hatched artificially, and 
have been in Germany, but it is not necessary. for they 
are perhaps the most prolific of the fresh-water fishes, and 
being spring spawners they require but a few days for 
their eggs to hatch, and if they have half a chance dur- 
ing the breeding season fair angling will never materially 
reduce their numbers in a pond or lake, but they have 
always been the mark for the man with spear and gun 
when they run into the shallows to spawn. The late 
Count von dem Borne told me of propagating the pike 
and the black bass in his fishery in Germany, and how the 
pike fry worked through into'the black bass pond and lived 
on the bass fry before he knew of the mingling of fishes. 
I have already given the details in Forest AND STREAM, 
but from memory I will say that at five months from 
hatching the pike that had been living on black bass 
fry weighed something over 2 pounds, and were 17 
inches long. The State of New York may distribute pike 
—the so-called pickerel—next year. but none will be sent 
out this season, although applications for this fish are 
coming in this fall. A. N. CHENEY. 





Propagation of Pacific Salmon. 


BY S. W. DOWNING. 
(Read before the American Fisheries Society.) 


Were. I writing this article solely for the purpose of 
reading it before this meeting, I would not presume to 
go into details and give a description of the manner of 
securing the eggs and the methods employed in hatching 
them, as it is taken for granted that all or at least most 
of the members present are familiar with this work, but 
for the benefit of those who may read the forthcoming 
account of the proceedings of this meeting who are not 
familiar with the work, | will give a brief description of 
the work as carried on at the different salmon stations 
where I have been located during the last three hatching 
seasons. 

First, it is necessary to know something of the nature 
and habits of the fish in question. In most of the streams, 
and especially those extending long distances from the 
ocean, there are two runs of fish, the first occurring in 
March and April, and the other in July and August. 

. The fish coming into the streams in the first run go to 


' the very headwaters, reaching the spawning grounds late 


in July and August, where they remain until spent, and, 
in fact, until they die, for it is a fact not generally 
known that all the salmon that ascend the streams any 
distance above tidewater die soon after the eggs are de- 
posited. 

The second run enters the main streams about July or 
August. These do not ascend the streams to the same 
distance as the first run. but they enter the small tribu- 
taries near the mouth of the main streams, apparently 
being more mature on entering the stream, and in con- 
sequence seek a suitable place in which to deposit their 
eggs soon after leaving salt water. fate 

he method employed by the fishculturist in securing 
the eggs is to first find some suitable location on either 
the main stream or some tributary, and throw a barrier 
across, the slats or pickets of which are sufficiently, close 
together to prevent the fish from passing between them, 
and high enough to preclude all danger of their jumping 
over,-the lower end, of course, resting on the bottom. 
This barrier prevents. the fish from ascending the stream. 
and as it is their nature to push their way as far as 
there is water sufficient for them to swim in, and as they 
never cease the struggle and turn back, large numbers 
congregate just below the barrier. which is usually placed 
just ahove a deep hole where the fish lie during the rinen- 
ing period before seeking the riffles and shoals upon which 
to spawn. Watch is then kept of the movements of the 
fish. and as soon as they, are seen on the riffles, fishing 
commences. The fish are taken either with a seine. or are 
caught in a down stream trap, into which the fish are 


driven by going above them with 4 seine, and frighten- 


ing them so that they:make a rush down the stream and : 


are crowded into the traps, from which they are taken, 
and’ the ripe ones put into crates, where they are held for 
the next day’s spawning. The latter method of taking 
the fish is preferred when the nature of the stream 
will admit of it. The green fish taken are always liberated. 
as they will not go away, and thus the fishing is continued 
until the spawning season is over, and practically every 
fish that entered ‘the stream has been handled. 

The need of carrying on this work on as large a scale 
as possible will be more readily understood when it is 
more generally known how totally lacking the salmon is 
in that instinct that prompts the two sexes to seek each 
other for the purpose of reproduction. The writer has 
had an excellent opportunity during three entire spawn- 
ing seasons to study this trait in the salmon, and never 
but once has he seen the two sexes together performing 
the functions necessary to fertilize the eggs as they are 
ejected bythe female, and in conversing with others who 
have had ample opportunity. for observing these fishes for 
years he has never met a man who had ever seen the 
two sexes together at this time, as we so often see in 
other fishes, such as the black bass, catfish, sunfishes and 
many others, and for this reason it is safe to say that not 
one egg in one thousand is fertilized when the fish spawn 
on the reefs naturally. ; 

A female will select a spot upon which to spawn, and 
if not disturbed will remain there, or nearby, occasionally 
turning upon her side, and, with a pounding motion with 
her tail, and, in fact, with the whole body, eject a few 
eggs. This process is kept up at intervals of from ten 
minutes to half an hour or more, until all her eggs have 
been deposited, the time consumed being from a couple of 
days to a week,or more. The spawning always takes 
place in a swift: current, and where the bottom is gravelly, 
and the pounding motion spoken of loosens the gravel 
immediately beneath the fish, and, as the current washes it 
from a few inches to a few feet down the stream, often a 
hole from one to two feet deep is thus formed, and a 
correspondingly large pile of gravel made just below. The 
eggs that have escaped are consumed by the thousands of 
river whitefish, suckers, and the several kinds of trout 
with which these streams.abound, as the eggs and the 
gravel are washed down with the current together. 

But where all this time is the, male? Perhaps lying a 
few feet below her, or perhaps 'a few feet at either side. 
but never once approaching her. The writer has reached 
the conclusion that the only way in which the fertilization 
of the salmon egg has ever been brought about is that 
at those times and places where the fish are so very thick 
in the streams that during the height.of. the spawning 
period the whole water of these small streams is com- 
pletely permeated with the spermatozoa of the males; 
and when one realizes that each large male produces a 
quart or more of semen during the season, it will be 
readily understood that large numbers of eggs could have 
been and undoubtedly were fertilized in this manner. 
But it will be observed that the number of eggs, or the 
percentage rather, that are fertilized in this manner, is 
just in proportion of the number of fish in the’ stream 
during the spawning period. and that in the streams that 
but few fish enter the percentage of eggs that are fertilized 
is reduced in the same ratio, and as the number of salmon 
entering the straems is becoming less and less each sea- 
son, it becomes more imperative that the work of propa- 
gation be carried on to the fullest extent, as it is in these 
small streams where formerly so many fish ascended, and 
where at one time the chances of fertilization were en- 
hanced by the great amount of semen ejected by the males, 
while now but few ascend, rendering the chances of natural 
fertilization almost nil, that the work of propagating the 
salmon should be carried on to the fullest extent. Every 
stream or tributary that will yield a million or more eggs 
should have a sub-station, and all the eggs possible taken, 
hatched, and the fry returned to the stream, scattering 
them over as much territory as possible. This, in the 
opinion of the writer, would be a far better method, and 
the results in mature fish would be much greater, than to 
have large establishments and turn out many millions into 
any one stream, as each stream or portion of it has but a 
limited supply of the natural food suitable for the young 
salmon. and all in excess of the number that will live upon 
the food supply must necessarily perish; and as most of 
these streams are in a broken country where it is almost 
impossible to give the fry anything like a wide distribu- 
tion, they must necessarily be put out over a very small 
area. Thus it will be readily seen that in such instances 
it would be an easy matter to overstock the streams, and 
even if none died from starvation, some would become 
stunted and never reach a normal size; besides, cannibal- 
ism. would be encouraged, the larger and stronger ones eat- 
ing the small, weak ones. 

t has been noticed that in the past few years the num- 
ber of undersized salmon that were taken was steadily 
on the increase, the last season showing a far greater num- 
ber than any previous season. The only logical conclu- 
sion that the writer has been able to reach is that this 
is the result of overstocking the streams where the work 
of propagation is carried on to any extent, numbers of the 
young fish being stunted for lack of sufficient food, and, 
although they live to mature, they never grow to the 
normal size. 

This line of reason will undoubtedly be objected to by 
some on the ground that nearly all these undersized fish 
are males, but it is known that the fish of any one season’s 


' hatch do not reach maturity together; that is, a portion 


will return the third year, while another portion will not 
return before the fourth season, and it is our opinion that 
the males mature, even if under size, and return with the 
regular run, while in the case of the female, she does 
not mature until after sufficient time has elapsed for the 
ova to mature, and thus she has one more season’s growth 
than the male, and is consequently larger on an average. 
although there are instances of very small females coming 
into the streams, and some have been taken and spawned 
that have weighed but from 6 to 8 pounds, and the 
eggs from them hatched and the fry seemed strong and 
healthy. - 

The writer is aware that this article is but a crude 
affair, but hopes that the main idea—i. e.. the need of more 
extended propagation of this most valuable fish—has been 
made apparent. 


See the list of good things iw Woodcraft in owr ody, cots. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


A Day on the Old Mill Pond. 


There is something magical in the name of the old mill 
pond. We all know it. We have all been there, many 
a time and oft. It is the same old mill pond, whether 
it was in Maine or Kansas. We all saw it when we were 
boys and girls together, years more or less ago. Books 
could be written about the old mill pond, and good stories. 
Proof good enough of the latter fact is at hand in a 
letter from a friend, telling of a single, simple day with 
children for companions and no far-off country for the 
scene. Sito is the preferred name of the writer, and 
thus he writes: 


“To those, like us, who love broad, all-embracing Mother 
Earth, and ‘worship well with rod and gun’ (as a poetic 
friend once wrote to me), the simplest excursion into her 
realms can fill us with a peace and joy unknown, I 
think, to many all their lives. Therefore a simple account 
of a day on ‘the old mill pond’ with my children, may 
touch a chord in you, and if you think it worth while, per- 
haps in others of your wide circle, and so I will try and 
tell you of it. 

“This old mill pond is the scene of many a youthful 
excursion of mine, and hence has for me a peculiar 
charm. I had not seen it for twenty years, and as it lay 
once more before me in quiet baeuty on an. August 
day, I was delighted and a little surprised to find it 
lovelier even than my memory had dared to picture it. 
A good deal of travel and considerable experience of 
beautiful scenes in other lands have surely not lessened 
my facilities in the appreciation and just criticism of 


‘natural beauty, and, as I stood again on the alder-fringed 


mill dam, across which runs the high road, and saw on 
one hand the smooth sheet of water with its thickly 
wooded banks and floating lilies, its clear waters and rest- 
ful charm, the old mill, and, yes! the same old miller 
bustling about, and on the other side the little ‘crick’ 
below me, almost hidden by rushes and cattails, winding 
away.to the bay beyond, I realized that it was not all mere 
boyish recollection of good old times that kept it in my 
mind when half the distance round the earth lay between 
me and it—no; it was, and still is, beautiful. But I must 
tell what I set out to tell, 

“I was with my children and we were ‘going a-fishing.’ 
Each with a creel slung over the shoulder, a rod case in 
hand and in each heart an innate love of quiet sport and a 


‘fisherman’s anticipations of what might happen as to giant 


fish. The gray-haired miller as we arranged with him 
for our boat, told us that the trout were gone, but he 
had planted black bass in their stead, and now and then 
one was caught, while the yellow perch were as plentiful 
as ever. 

“We soon put our rods together and rowed out on the 
pond. A 5-inch perch was our first game. I tried a 
spinner, and was soon fast in a lively fish. It is a long 
time since I caught a yellow perch, and this 10-inch fish 
made such a good fight that until he was close alongside 
I really thought it must be.a trout. What a fine fish this 
same yellow perch is, and what a good fight he makes! 
How handsome he is, with his tiger stripes, brsitling 
dorsal and bright red pectorals! If he only ate as he 
looks and fights he would be worthy of a high place on 
the fisher’s list. My chicks are good sportsmen, and at 
once'set our limit on perch at 9 inches, carefully returning 
all fish below that length. 

“We catight many fingerlings, and each child also had 
the delight of a good fight with the bigger fish—from 
g to 11 inches. I have not caught a trout in home waters 
for many a year, but it seemed to me that these perch 
fought about as hard as a trout of equal size. Our light 
rods bowed, the lines cut through the water and the 
gamy fish fought well, often making a second and some- 
times even a third rush after turning on-their sides and 
being brotight almost close enough for the landing net. 
At lunch time we had a fine string of fourteen, and had 
put back at least a hundred little fellows. We felt well 
satisfied as we rowed ashore to eat our lunch under the 
trees. I send you a snap shot of the party, joined by a 
boy friend, comparing their fish. 

“After a delightful meal on the pine-covered ground 
and a review of our catch, we were off again, with better 
luck still to come. We now determined to try trolling 
for bass. I, of course, had a spinner or two among the 
varied collection of duffle I always carry with me. and 
rigging this on a doubled trout leader we rowed slowly 
around the pond. Several perch of large size took the 
bait, and two small bass were caught, but put back. for we 
had read up on the law and found 10 inches the limit on 
bass. My eledst boy caught a small perch, and finding 
him hooked through the lip by the large hook of the 
spinner, I told him to leave the fish on the hook and try a 
while wtih this bait. A moment later he had a heavy 
tug, and, after a grand fight, amid the wildest en- 
thusiasm and excitement, I put the landing net under a 
16-inch black bass—a noble fish, and what a fighter! The 
fighting qualities of the perch faded into nothingness 
compared with his rushes and leaps, and my hand was 
shaking with excitement as I netted him. Now came the 
girl’s turn, and in a short time she realized her wish— 
to hear her reel buzz as a grand bass fought for liberty 
with all the reckless dash of his fighting tribe. I think 
we brought him to the boat too soon; at any rate,-when 
about 10 feet away, and as I lowered the net, away he 
went; got a heavy strain on the light leader, snapped 
both its parts and was off with the spinner! What a 
sighing gasp went- up from all! He looked full 2° feet 
long and was so near! But all good fishers: are 
philosophers, and my daughter said with a sigh, ‘Never 
mind, father, I’ll catch another’—and so she did. 

“Dinner time, coming with awful rapidity, found us 
with four bass of 15 to 16 inches. Reluctantly we wound 
up the tackle and rowed through the long shadows under 
the banks to the landing. Our bass would not go in our 
small creels, so each child took a turn in carrying the 
fine string, and if they felt prouder than their parent they 
must have been puffed up indeed. 


“As the sun sank behind the woods in the west, a con- 
tented, happy little party chattered as they trudged to- 
ward home. Ah! ‘pleasant, wholesome, hungry trade,’ 
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Another memory added to my store—a beginning to those 
of the chicks, P 


“*No joy, dear fellow, can e’er be thine,” 
Like the curving rod and the whistling line.’” 


Heavy Dressings of Flies. 


Anent the mooted “Taylor system” of fly-casting and 
fly-cutting, and the wnce-mentioned Japanese fashion of 
fly-fishing, here is something from an English angling 
journal, the Fishing Gazette, -which may prove interest- 
ing to such of the Western readers of the Forest AND 
STREAM as have acquired the habit of cuiting off about 
two-thirds of the feathers of the average fly: 

“On the Wharfe, as on neighboring streams, we fish the 
wet fly, and that wet fly is mostly of what is known as 
the ‘spider’ variety. I don’t think this is a very happy 
name for a Yorkshire hackled fly. Such spiders as I am 
personally acquainted with have a decided tendency to 
‘ombompong’—a .. podgy, plum-pudding kind of .body— 
and our so-called ‘spider’ flies are as spare and lean in the 
body as a charity dinner. They more nearly resemble a 
min‘ature umbrella without cover, and when dry and 
new have about as much likeness in shape to the natural 
insect as the umbrella frame has to a barn-door rooster, 
composed as they are merely of a wrapipng of colored silk 
on the shank of the hook, and a turn or two of the hackle 
at the head. Yet, once in the water, it is wonderful 
what close resemblance they then bear to the drowned 
insect, with its wings and legs clogged and clingign to its 
body by reason of their water-logged condition. True, we 
occasionally use a winged fly, such as the March-Brown, 
but the spare, t'ny hackled flies are our great stand-by.” 

This comports entirely with the Japanese idea of a fly. 
The little Jap hackles which Mr. J. Otis Averill sent me 
are strikingly similar to the “spider” above mentioned. 
A great many of our Western anglers have long ago made 
this discovery pretty much independently. The average 
artificial fly bought in the stores has three or four times 
as much feather as will cast well or will look well to the 
eye of a trout that is a connoisseur on drowned insects. 
A wet bug is not a very imposing looking object. 

E. Hovuex. 


Hartrorp Burtpinc, Chicago, Il. 


Tarpon and Mahseer. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In this week’s Forest AND STREAM I see Mr. Cheney 
brings up Kipling’s remark in the “Brushwood Boy” about 
mahseer fishing in India. On a P. & O. steamer going to 
India in February, ’95, I heard the Anglo-Indians talking 
of the mahseer and the sport they had taking it. Being 
fond of fishing I made minute inquiries about this fish. 
The account you copy of the fishing must have been on a 
small stream, as the weights were 2 to 6 pounds, and the 
gentlemen I met (army officers and civil servants) spoke 
only of fish running from 15 to 125 pounds. The fish 
giving good sport were those of 15 to 25 pounds,. for they 
would give fair play after the first grand rush; but the 
very heavy fish make one terrific run of 500 or 600 feet 
and then go to the bottom and sulk for an hour or 
more, finally yielding and coming to gaff. as the result of 
the long, tiresome strain kept on them with a large hook 
and heavy line. 

My admiration for Kipling is very great, but when, as 
Mr. Cheney quotes him, he speaks of the tarpon as being 
as a “herring beside the mahseer,” I think he is talk'ng 
of what he knows not. The anglers I. talked with in 
India said the mahseer was their best large game fish. 
but the sport was small as compared with salmon fish- 
ing, and they enjoyed it as being the nearest to that grand 
sport of anything India afforded. 

Garp. T. Lyon. 


And Odd Things Happen in Salt Water, Too. 


Mr. James H. Cochrane, of Brooklyn, tells this story 
of an experience in salt water fishing the other day 
which goes very well with our correspondent’s record of 
unusual happenings on the river side. Said Mr. Cochrane, 
“My son Harry was fishing in Jamaica Bay, when he 
hooked a weakfish, and after some play the line parted 
above the float, and line and float disappeared. This 
was at 2 o'clock last Friday afternoon. The float was 
one which had been borrowed from a friend, Mr. Stol- 
ler, and Harry had to make the best apologies he could 
for the loss of the tackle. 

“The next day, Saturday, I went fishing with my son 
in the same waters; and finding no success in the bay, we 
started to go around Coney Island outside. I was 
doing the rowing. When we were off Coney Island 
Point we saw something coming in, bobbing up and 
down against the t'de, which was going out. We made 
after it. and when we got up pretty close Harry ex- 
claimed, ‘It’s my float.’ We got almost up to it, when 
it disappeared, to bob up again some distance off. Again 
we approached it. and again it disappeared and then re 
appeared. This kept happening over and over again. 
until I had chased the thing for an hour and a half, had 
blistered my hands and was pretty well done for; and I 
began to reflect that I was making a fool of myself by 
chasing this bobbing, anpearire and disappearing lure 
all over Jamaica Bay. Finally Harry saw the float down 
iust below the surface close to the beat, plunged his 
hand down and erabbed it two feet under water. Sure 
enough it was his float. He havled in the line, and on 
the end was a five-nerd weakfish. Then I felt repaid 
ior mv hour ard a half at the oars. 

“That night Harry took the float to Mr. Stoller and 
restored it with the remark, ‘I do not let any weakfish 
get the better of me.’” 








Muscallonge at Gananoque. 


Gananogue, Ont.. Oct: 6—Mr. Mver, of New York, 
staving at the International. had. great luck fishing on 
Monday. With Frank Latimer as. oarsman, he spent a 
little over two hours on the river.and. was. fortunate 
enough to secure one of. the few muscallonge caught this 
season. Tt weighed 34 pounds. was 54 inches. long and 
24M. in girth., It was sent to Mr, Spanner, Toronto, to be 
mounted. YTn.addition to the muscallonge, Mr. Myer 
caught five good sized pike. 


: 


Shooting’ and Fishing Resorts. 

Tue proprietors. of shooting .and fishing resorts. will 
find it. advantageous. to have them registered. .in..the 
Forest AND STREAM’s Information Bureau, that they may 
be brought to. the attention of sportsmen. * We are. con- 
stantly in receipt of inquiries for good resorts, and are 
constantly giving such information. 





A Handsome String of Bass. 


Mr. JAMEs CHURCHWARD sends us a phot graph of a 
handsome string of black bass caught by Mrs. Robeson, of 











Central Park West, this city, in Greenwood Lake. The 
catch pulled down the scales at 32 pounds. 
Che Fennel. 
Fixtures. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
Oct 30.—Senecaville, O.—Monongahela Valley Game and Fish 
Protective Association’s sixth annual field trials. A. C. Peterson, 


Sec’y, Homestead, Pa. 

Nov. 7.-Hampton, Conn,—Connecticut Field Trials Club’s field 
trials. J. Sec’y, Box New Seven, Vee. 

Nov. 7-8.—Lake View, Mich.—Third annual field trials of the 
ction Field Trials Association. E. Rice, Sec’y, Grand Rapids, 


i 
Nov. 12.—Bicknell, Ind.—Third annual field trials of the In- 
egestas Field Trials Club. P. T. Madison, Sec’y, In 


Nov, 13.—Chatham, Ont.—Twelfth annual field trials of the In- 


ternational Field Trials Club. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 
Nov. 16.—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Trials Club's twenty- 
second annual field trials—Members’ Stake. Nov. 19, Derby. 


Simon C. Bradley, *y, Greenfield Hill, Conn. 
0. 20. : .—Illinois Field Trials Association’s second 

annual field trials. O. W. Ferguson, Sec’y, Mattoon, Ill. 

Nov. 20.—Ruthven, Ontario, Can.—Secand 
the North American Field Trials Club. ¥. E. Marcon, Jr., Sec’y, 
Windsor, Ontario, Can. 

Nov. 2. . Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s annual field trials. A. 
C. Peterson, Sec’y, Homestead, Pa. 

Nov. 22.—Glasgow, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trials Club’s annual 
field trials. Barret Gibson, Sec’y, Louisville, Ky. 

Nov. 27.—Paris, Mo.—Fourth annual field risks of the Missouri 
Field Trials Association. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. 

Nov. 30.—Newton, N. C.—Continental fel Trials Club’s sixth 
annual field trials—Members’ Stake. 3, by. Theo. 
Sturges, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill. Conn. 














Training the Hunting Dog 
For the Field and Field Trials. 


V.—The Best Lessons of Puppyhood. 


As intimated in preceding chapters, the most useful 
education to the puppy is that in nature’s own school. His 
best development, mentally, physically and educationally, 
comes from his own powers of observation and action. 
The training which he receives in domestication from 
association with his master, and in the more special school- 
ing in working to the gun, is but a mere incident of his 
education, considered as a whole. But, as the puppy 
develops, the trainer can do much to strengthen the ties 
= friendly association and evoke therewith enthusiastic 
effort 

If the trainer gives the puppy a run in the fields every 
day or two, feeds him regularly, and joins him more or 
less in his plays, he becomes to the latter an object of 
distinguished consideration. 

Furthermore, the puppy thereby is gradually dominated 
and accepts his master as the one who is in authority. 
His association of ideas, if pleasant, impel him to seek 
his master’s society whenever his self-interest is aroused, 
whether in respect to wandering about through the fields, 
pursuing his prey or looking to him for food and 
shelter, or enjoying the peace and comfort of mind which 
come from agreeable comradeship. By such association 
he forms a friendly alliance with his master, which, after 
a length of time, becomes a habit of life, and if properly 
cherished, a true second nature. 

By joining the puppy betimes in his plays, and when 
afield by permitting him to revel in the delights of 
stragetic stalking and chasing young birds and butterflies, 
circumventing frogs and admiring and studying all na- 
ture through-the organ of scent as his master studies it 
through the organ of sight, he becomes waywise. gains a 
knowledge of the things of the outer world, besides bein 
afforded the freedom of action so essential to his physica 
development and well being. 

A puppy kept constantly on_a chain or in confinement, 
as many puppies are. can learn nothing of value to his 
master or himself, simply because under such conditions 
no opportunity to learn is afforded. The mature city 
dog which for the first time experiences the delights of a 
visit to the country, d'splays the most unbounded igno- 
rance, though overflowing with amazement and ecstacy. 
The common domestic animals excite both his predatory 
interest and apprehension of danger. Even at the sight of 
a cow in the pasture, though his instinct may impel him to 
make a bold front, he is filled with the gravest alarms. as 
shown by his waverings in alert retreats and reluctant 
advances, near by the strange monster. Again he romps 
about in a foolish manner, doing a thousand _ trivial 
foolish things, at cross purposes with every happening, 
with his poor mind ever filled with wonderment. 

The dog which has his liberty learns the meaning of 
everything with'n his environment and adjusts his de- 
portment accordingly. 

The dog which is confined constantly, besides being 
ignorant, is mentally dwarfted and physically inferior, 
more or less misshapen, with-a soured temper and an 
impaired canacity for companionship. In fact..if he is 
kept. in confinement till he matures, there is likely to: be 
a general lifelong depreciation of his faculties and 
canahilities. 

While permitting him to enjoy in his.own natural, riotous 
manner the ecstatic nleasure of expendine’ the surplus 
energy. which nature has se wisely implanted in voung ani- 
mals for their best development. the trainer -will-have no 
dificulty in maintainine—his own domination. Many 
objectionable natural tendencies may be suppressed inci- 
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In this cr .wWection, by considering how easily he can 
teach the dog to blink sheep, etc., the trainer will the bet- 
ter comprehend how he may peatesvondlly teach the 
dog to blink birds. He, when ae merely associates 
some painful experience with them. If the painfulness be 
from scoldings and whippings, he quite reasonably con- 
siders that they were administered for taking notice of the 
birds at all rather than for flushing and chasing. the latter 
being acts which from his standpoint are at first quite 
right. : 

t thus will be noted that a certain degree of freedom 
and association with man is essential to the dog’s best 
education as a servant to assist in the interests of the 


n. 

The training of a dog to obey a few commands in con- 
finement, when his understanding is dormant and _ his 
bodily powers undeveloped, is nothing toward fitting him 
for active, practieal service, 

Nor are all the advantages of companionship to be 
charged to the puppy, in the matter of training. It gives 
the trainer the best of opportunities to study the puppy’s 
peculiarities and abilities. He will. note whether the 
puppy is intelligent or stupid, timid or bold, diligent or 
azy, calm or excitable, etc. In fact, it will be a distinct 
advantage to the trainer if he cultivate a habit-of close 
eomvenen of the traits and doings of his pupils at all 
times. 

No two dogs have precisely the same talents, nor the 
same methods of accomplishing their purposes. and in- 
deed most dogs vary widely in their powers and the ap- 
plication of them. Each dog has an individuality of his 
own, and he can best perform in his own natural manner. 
Nothing therefore will be gained by any attempts to 
make him work up to some ideal, even though it be the 
most famous ideal ever imagined. The idea of the ideal 
can never be communicated to the dog. The most that 
the trainer can do is to make the best of such powers as 
the dog is endowed with by nature. That is the standard 
every time. The trainer develops the puppy to the ex 
tent of its abilities, and hav’ng done that he can do no 
more. Having done that, he has done well. If the puppy 
have not the powers of greatness within himself, it is as 
impossible to develop him beyond its limitations as it is 
to develop a man into a great orator. music‘an, artist etc.. 
if he has not the natural talents for any of these accom 
plishments. 

As to house training or house breaking, as it is more 
commonly called, the puppy acquires most of it by virtue 
of scoldings and the broomstick. If he mistakes the 
best bed and bedroom for a dog kennel, he feels that a 
lashed hide, scoldings, cold looks and unfriendly surveil 
lance are matters worth noting and heeding. Also driver 
from the parlor at the point of the broomstick. he avoids 
it as a place of pains and discomfort. The d'n‘ng room. 
the table and the food placed upon it are, by virtue of the 
broomstick, conceded by him, sooner or later to be for his 
betters. Banished repeated'y from the house in disgrace 
and deprived of the friendly regard of its members for 
the time be’ng, he suffers pain and deprivation, and his 
own self-interest prompts him to learn sooner or later 
what the household regulations are as they concern him- 
self, what the penalties are if they are violated and there 
fore what nrivileges are accorded to him on the lines of 
least resistance. B. WATERS. 





Three of a Kind and Another. 


TuIs picture is a reproduced photograph of the Pret 
zel-Brown family and Rex, the Setter. The names of 
the Pretzel-Browns are these: Beginning at the right 
hand of the picture comes first, Fritz Pretzel-Brown. 
Next and to his left, Maximilian Pretzel-Brown. father 
of Fritz, and at the extreine left stands Grille Pretzel- 
Brown, mother of Fritz. Between Maximilian and 
Grille reclines Rex, the English setter, who is the digni 
fied friend and counselor of the P.-B. family. 

Maximilian Pretzel-Brown was born on a stormy 
September night, in the fall of 1889. His ancestors were 
of blue Saxony blood, his father cla'ming to have barked 
at the king one day as he passed his kennel. His patri- 
cian origin possibly accounts for his somewhat over- 
bearing conduct with other dogs, for, from earliest 
youth, he always seemed to be spoiling for a fight. He 
was what, in there degenerate days of s'anz, might be cal'ed 
“Scrappy.” and after his monthly birthdays had reached the 
number of eight, it made no difference to him whether it 
was a fox terrier or a St. Bernard that trespassed; he would 
attack it tooth and nail,and generally put it to flight. But he 
never attacked a dog smaller than himself. He was very 
jealous of prerogatives. and when the setter Rex was 
introduced into the family in 1891, Maximilian was 
determined to indicate at once his position of head of 
the canine household. Rex being exceedingly good 
natured, excepting when aroused, acquiesced in this ar- 
rangement, and it was only when Maximilian deliberately 
started to take Rex’s chop bone from him that. Rex 
turned and put a small hole through Maximilian’s left 
ear.with his sharp canine teeth. 

Max, .as-his intimates call him, is very stubborn, as 
well as slow in obeying orders from his master and 
mistress. . If engaged in making an excavation on the 
smooth lawn in search of a mole, no amount of ordinary 
s will cause him to desist,.and it is only when. the 
head of the house, with stout whip, starts toward him 
that he will look up in the mildest surprise and seem 
to say: “Oh! was that you? Am I wanted?” And only 
then, at last. will he saunter slowly toward the house, 
stopping from time to,time to smell after some imaginary 
aniaml,. At. the advanced age of eight vears he fell 
des: in love. with Grille, and married her. 

: Grille, retzel-Brown was born a little lady in the. late 
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just a splash or two of white on the chest. She sovua 
developed a distinct fondness for chasing grasshoppers 
and crickets, and it was finally decided to christen her 
“Grille,” which in German is the word for these little 
chirping insects. After she became the mother. of a 
family, she gave up the pastime as being undignified, and 
after family cares were over, devoted her energies to 
mice and rats. 

Fritz Pretzel-Brown occupies the right hand corner 
of the picture, and anyone observing closely can clearly 
see why his master and mistress have affectionately 
dubbed him “tough citizen.” Fritz is always in mischief. 
Look at the shadow of a tail. No photographic lens, no 
matter how sensitive the plates, how instantaneous the 
exposure, could catch the tail of Fritz Pretzel-Brown. 
His short stout legs have a dozen crooks in them, yet 
after he has stolen a stick, or a ball, or a bone, or an old 
rat from his parents, it would take a clever greyhound 
to catch him in his devious diversions. His disposition 
is kindly to a degree. He will never seek a quarrel nor 
a bath. but for mischievous deviltry he stands easily at 
the head of the class. 

Different from all three is sedate old Rex, the English 
setter. He takes no stock in moles or mice or rats. 
He never notices grasshonners. crickets or butterflies. 
He won’t even chase a rabbit, something that puts the 
Pretzel-Brown family into fits. But put him in the 
buckwheat stubble! There’s his forte! ue 








Canoeing. 


American Canoe Association, 1900-1901. 


Commodore. C. E. Britton, Gananoque, Can. 
Librarian. W. P. Stephens, Thirty-second street and Avenue A, 


Bayonne, N. J. 
Diviston Officers. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION 
Vice-Com., Henrv M. Dater. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., H. 1D. Hewitt. Burlineton, N. J. é 
Purser, Joseph F. Eastmond, 199 Madison street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., ©. P. Forbrvsh, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rear-Com.. Dr. ©. R. Henry. Perry, N. Y. 
Purser, Lyman P. Hubbell, Buffalo, N. Y. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., Tovis A, Hall, Newton, Mass. 

Rear-Com.. C. M. Lamprey, Lawrence, Mass. 

Purser, A. E. Kimberly, Lawrence Experimenfal Station, 
Lawrence, Mass. 





NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., G. A. Howell, Torento, Can. 4 
Rear-Com., R. Easten Burns. Kingston, Ontario, Can. 
Purser, R. Norman Brown, Toronto. Can. : 

WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Wm. C. Tunp, Detroit. Mich. 3 
Rear-Com., F. B. Huntington. Milwaukee. Wis. : 
Purser, Fred T. Barcroft, 408 Ferguson Building, Detroit, Mich. 
e 


Official organ, Forest AND STREAM. 





The Amendment of the Racing Rules. 


New York, Oct. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: Among 
the various propositions published in-the last issue of 
Forest AND STREAM, looking to a change in the A. C. 
A. racing regulations with respect to the modification 
cf the present type of sailing canoe, are some which 
merit a brief discussion. Chief among these is the pro- 
posal of Mr: Quick to place an arbitrary minimum limit 
of weight upon the canoe, exclusive of centerboard. 
Stich a provision might do no very great harm if canoe- 
ing were to be-confined exclusively to open waters, but 
for a canoe designed for all-around .cruising. purposes 
and capable of frequent and easy. transportation, any 
stich provision wotld prove téally harmful.’ The condi- 
tions of canoeing in this country differ widely from those 
existing elsewhere, -dnd with us the minimum. weight 


-- e6nsistent ‘with -strerigth and stability is to be aimed at 


‘rather than. the opposite--extreme. ‘ 
To illustrate what a canoe should be, reference must 


THREE OF A KIND AND ANOTHER, 


be had to the purposes for which it was designed. Take, 
for example, a cruise that was once extremely popular 
with canoeists, viz., from Lake George, through Lake 
Champlain and the Sorel River to the St. Lawrence. 
Here was presented almost every condition that a canoe 
might be expected to encounter, from the broad slack 
waters of the lakes to the rapids of the river, with fre- 
quent carries, where the only lifting and drawing power 
was often necessarily the muscles of the canoeist himself. 
An all around cruising canoe should be adapted to ‘all of 
the above conditions. How would a canoeist in a 
hundred pound canoe, with the additional weight of 
centerboard, sliding seat, rig and duffle, fare under such 
conditions? 

What we want to get away from in the A. C. A. is 
the idea of the canoe as a small yacht. What we want 
to encourage is that able little boat which the older 
canoeists knew, light and stable, at home almost equally 
on river, harbor, lake or pond, in quiet waters or in 
rapids, the most independent craft that floated. 

It is not the weight of the canoe or the conformity 
of its lines to some single arbitrary standard of construc- 
tion that needs regulation. A hundred pound canoe may 
be built with its weight so placed as to allow of the 
most extreme dead rise. Permit the continued use of 
the sliding seat, and the tendency always will be to 
whittle down the hull to the last point at which a trained 
gymnast at the end of a lever can hold it upright on the 
face of the water. 

Abolish the sliding seat, and add the open cockpit, 
which without the former appliance is a practical neces- 
sity, and the sailor who must then depend upon the 
weight of his body and his skill in handling to counter- 
galance the wind pressure on his sails will have no 
other resource to aid him in accomplishing that object 
than a more stable hull. Dead-rise construction would 
meet with but little encoragement under such conditions. 

Limiting the sail area without abolishing the sliding 
seat will avail nothing. In 1895 the sail area was limited 
to 130 sq, ft., and great expectations of improvement as 
a result were indulged in. The outcome was a less stable 
hull and longer sliding seat to meet changed conditions. 

‘The canoe with a sliding seat is perhaps dryer when 
sailing in rough waters than one not so equipped, but 
the absence of this purely racing appliance did not ap- 
pear to seriously dampen the enthusiasm of the old 
canoeists, who in spite of their distressing condition 
described in Mr. Wilt’s letter in your last issue, de- 
veloped the canoe and canoeing to a high point oi 
popularity, which it did not lose until the advent of the 
sliding seat. It has, perhaps, some redeeming features. 
but it is a purely artificial and illegitimate addition to 
the breadth of the canoe, and none of its good features 
are sufficient to counterbalance the really great evil it has 
done and is doing canoeing. It is the germ of a disease 
that has nearly killed the sport, and the only remedy is 
its complete and final extirpation. 

Henry M. Darter. 





MonTREAL, Oct. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: As an 
old canoeist and 'a former member of the American Canoe 
Association, I have been reading with considerable in- 
terest the proposed amendments to the rules governing 
the decked sailing canoe which are to be discussed and 
acted upon at the next meeting. 

With the usual temerity which prompts fools to rush in 
where angels fear to tread, I am tempted to offer a few 
suggestions which, I think. would tend to make the sport 
more popular in our locality. 

First. Is it not worth considering whether a little extra 
beam would not. be a good thing, making a stiffer, more 
roomy-and all-round better craft than the present restric- 
tion allows?.. Would suggest that the classificatoin rule be 
changed to permit a maximum beam of 36in. 

Second. That the length of sliding sea be limited to 
36in.. or not longer than the beam of the canoe. 

- Third. That a hoisting and lowering rig be uséd in all 
races, with. proper--reefing gear. ane ; 

Fourth. That the cockpit area be at least 30:per cent. 
of the area of the deck. ree 

Fifth. - That the sail area be limited to 120 sq.ft: 

Sixth. That the planking of hull shall not be less than 
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Yin. at any point; the deck planking to be not less than 
3-16in. A suitable table of scantling restrictions should 
be drawn up to insure a wholesome, serviceable type of 
boat. 

In the early nineties canoe sailing was in a flourishing 
condition on Lake St. Louis, but the A. C. A., by placing 
no limit on sliding seat and sail area. rendered it im- 
perative to have a canoe of s#oal draft and light dis- 
placement, if races were to be won. The costly, freak 
construction thus fostered proved a death blow to saliing 
canoe racing, and at the present time there is not a 
decked sailing canoe to be seen on our lake. 

It is, indeed, deplorable to witness the stagnation of 
such a fine pastime, which so completely furnishes the 
acme of single-handed sailing. 

‘There are a number of young men here who, while un- 
able to afford the expense of owning a yacht, and too ac- 
tive to take any pleasure out of sailing a one-design dinghy, 
would gladly turn to the decked sailing canoe, providing 
the A. C. A. promoted a healthy type of boat, allowing 
of comparatively-cheap construction, and gave them some 
assurance their canoes would not be outclassed for several 
seasons. W. Ernest Bovton. 


The Executive Committee Meeting. 


Com. Britton has announced that the annual meeting 
of the A. C. A. Executive Committee will be held at 
Gananoque, Canada, on Saturday, Oct. 20. As a large 
number of amendments: will be presented, it is most 
desirable that each division should be fully represented. 


Machting. 
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In default of. all positive knowledge of the intentions 
of Sir Thomas Lipton, at the present time the only candi- 
date for international honors, the field is clear for all 
sorts of wild and baseless reports; and absurd and 
groundless rumors made on one side of the ocean 
are cabled over to the other and then back, until by 
mere reiteration they are made to assume a certain sort 
of plausibility. Two weeks ago it was reported that a 
challenge was certain, because Mr. Hugh Kelly, of the 
Royal Ulster Y. C., had been in New York, having run 
across as the guest of Mr. Howard Gould, on board 
Niagara II. Last week it was announced that there 
would be no challenge, on account of the elections now 
on in Great Britain. One absurd story recently launched 
states that there will be a challenge, and that “Mr. John 
Eustace Jameson,” the great British yachtsman, will 
have entire control of Sir Thomas Lipton’s new venture 
So far as Mr. John Jameson is concerned, he is well 
known as the maker of a fine Irish whisky, the owner 
of many racing yachts, and the cousin, we believe, of 
Mr. W. G. Jameson, the best Corinthian skipper in 
Great Britain. Mr. John Jameson has built and owned 
the famous cutters S‘lver Star, Samena, Irex and Iverna, 
he has been a liberal patron of yachting for many years, 
and he has been noted as a successful racing owner; but 
the actual work of caring for and handling his yachts 
has been done by Mr. W. G. Jameson and the late Capt. 
Billy O’Neil. Mr. W. G. Jameson had charge of Brit- 
annia, the representative of her royal owner. during her 
best racing days. He was on board her in the noted race 
with Vigilant around the Isle of Wight, and he was 
mentioned, frequently while Shamrock was build'ng’ as 
likely to be on board her in her races with Columbia. 
As far as Mr. John Jameson is concerned, there is little 
likelihood that he will ever assume such a responsible 
berth as acting owner of a cup challenger really owned 
by another. 

There is still time for a challenge within the ten 
months required by the late Deed: of Gift ITT. and 
beyond. this. it is. more than likely that the ten months’ 
notice. would, be waived in case of a late challenee, pro- 
vided. that..there were. still time to build. What Sir 

omas Lipton’s intentions are is known only to himself 
and possibly a few friends; such statements as he has 
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madé within the last féw moriths all indicate that he is 
in no serious haste for another ‘tmatch., . : 





THERE are two rumors, cerrent for some little time, 
which are at least plaugible, one to the effect that Sham- 
rock will be repaired during the winter and raced in the 

’ Mediterranean, the other that when Sir Thomas builds 
another challenger she will be named Shamrock II. The 
racing of Shamrock ‘next. spring will be important or 
otherwise according to the condition of British yachting. 
At ‘that timé;4f-there is any revival and the new boats 
Sybarita and Distant Shore#Should be raced, and ih 
particular if the German Emperor should fit out Metedr 
Il. for the Mediterranean, tHe’racing of such a fleet and 
the-test of Shamréck’s mefrits‘among yachts of her own 
nationality”in désigh cannot fail to be interesting. If, 
however, no new, boats are built, and the existing ones 
are not fitted out,‘the mefe sailing of Shamrock against 
Ailsa or Satanita will be: of no possible interest to the 
yachting public. ; 

The mere naming of a yacht may be a trivial matter, 
and one in which an owner need consult only his per- 
sonal preferences, but in the case of a match~for the 
America Cup, the great historic event of all yachting, it 
does seem as though some other considerations were 
worthy of attention. 

Some of the most famous names in yachting are 
connected with these contests—America, Cambria, Magic. 
Livonia, Columbia, Mischief, Puritan, Genesta, Galatea, 
Mayflower, Volunteer, Thistle and Vigilant. The mere 
recital of these names is in itself a history to every well- 
informed yachtsman, his mind instantly supplying the 
details of each race. It does seem desirable that each 
match of this great series, now covering the full half 
century, should be individualized and emphasized by the 
selection of new and suitable names for the contesting 
yachts. The sentiment which attaches to such a com- 
bination as Mischief and Atalanta, or Puritan and 
Genesta, is entirely lacking when it comes to a possible 
Columbia III. and Shamrock II. The series of Valky- 
ries I., II. and III. is already confusing to the mind in 
running over the history of the Cup races, and there 
seems no good reason why the foolish fad of Lord Dun- 
raven should be perpetuated by other challengers or 
defenders. 

Whether named by chance or design, the defenders of 
the Cup have until very recent years borne suitable titles, 
names that were at least distinctive and not obviously 
inappropriate. The early names, America, Magic, Sap- 
pho, Columbia, Palmer, Madeline, Mischief, were none 
of them startling in originality or deep meaning, but 
they answered the purpose well enough. The Paine 
series, Puritan, Mayflower and Volunteer, were better 
named. as were Priscilla, Colonia and Pilgrim, the un- 
successful aspirants of the same era. Vigilant was a 
particularly good name, embodying an idea and at the 
same time new to the yacht lists. Defender was a very 
poor selection, the word being a common noun, a mere 
generic term applying to dozens of yachts, and mean- 
ingless in its application to this one. Columbia was 
still worse as being worn and hackneyed, and in actual 
use on a number of existing yachts, one of which already 
held a prominent place in Cup history. As for the chal- 
lengers of récent years, they have exhibited exceptional 
ingenuity in the selection of unsuitable names. The Valky- 
rie of Lord Dunraven was worn threadbare in yachting 
long before he named the first boat in 1889, and the 
addition of Valkyrie II. in 1893 and Valkyrie III. in 
1895 showed a further lack of originality. The name Dis- 
tant Shore, given by Mr. Charles Day Rose in his prema- 
ture challenge of 1895, has a place of its own as a specially 
awkward misfit in yachting, though he has since actually 
saddled it on a new and costly yacht. In view of the 
fact that Shamrock was distinctly non-Irish in her de- 
sign, construction and the personnel of skippers and crew, 
her owner may be pardoned for once in giving her an 
Irish name, hackneyed as it is; for his other offense. of 
painting her green, there is no possible justification. The 
unbroken coat of bright green from water line to rail 
which disfigured Shamrock last year was not only a 
piece of vandalism and a violation of all artistic precepts, 
but'a gross injustice to Mr. Will Fife. Painted in the 
convential British fashion, with boot-top of red or green, 
black topsides, and gold band and trailboards, Shamrock 
would have shown up as a handsome and shapely yacht, 
any faults of model being reduced to a minimum, so far 
as appearance was concerned. Daubed as she was, with 
but one color, and that a most unsuitable one, she looked 
to the casual eye a veritable box. Much of the harsh 
criticism which fell on the boat was due solely to the 
paint put on by the owner, and not to the form given 
her by the designer, even though that had its own 
faults. 

If this fashion continues in favor we may some day 
see a Columbia IIII., painted in red and white stripes, 


with a blue deck covered with stars, defending the cup - 


against a green Shamrock III. with a yellow deck. 

It speaks but little for the vaunted wit of the Irish 
«nd for the national literature that these two Irish yachts- 
men have, in the first place, selected old and hackneyed 
names .and then duplicated them with the addition of 
distinguishing numerals in later boats. It should be 
possible, if an Irish name is a necessity, to find one that 
is in a measure new to yachting, and not obviously in- 
appropriate, and with a crisp ringing sound to it. On 
this side it should also be possible to find a new hame 
without duplicating or triplicating names that are both 
ancient and conventional. 


It is but natural that the long continued defense of 
the America Cup has become largely a matter of senti- 
ment and tradition, so that at the present time it is deep 
in a rut which leads from rather than toward the general 
upward course of yacht racing in the regular classes. 
While improvements in rules and’ methods are made 
from time to time in the general club racing, it is only 
by slow degrees that these are incorporated in the con- 
ditions governing the America cup. As this trophy is 
by far the greatest in all yachting, and as a match for 
it involves an enormous expense on the part of both the 
clubs and the individuals partaking in it, all the rules 
and conditions should be as neatly perfect as the skill 
of man can make them, in order that the sport at large 
may derive benefit in some degree. proportioned to the 


; 
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outlay. of both money < laber. Far from this being 
the case, it has often happened in the past that the 
conditions were so faulty or one-sided as to make the 
races of no possible value in deciding im t techni- 
cal questions, in improving the design of yachts, or in 
‘aiding’ the sport in (ways. 

While much has n done in the past three contests 
to remove the heayy handicaps once placed on the 
challenger, arid to give him a fair fighting chance, the 
conditions are still largely left to chance, and while there 
is no longer any intention on either side to handicap or 
take unfair advantage of the other, there is at the same 
time no organized and “hearty co-operation in the in- 
terests of yacht racing? 

One point, perhaps the most important of all, that is 
still left to mere chance is thatsof the size of the con- 
testants. It is not necessary. now to trace out the origin 
and growth of the so-calneks Dodogtery which monopolizes 
the Cup racing—for “one” “the. seminary go-footer 
of 1887, was a very diker t.ship,in*size and cost, from 
the real. thing of 1899; the costof the triplicate outfit 
of canvas required for a Cofumbia- would almost pay 
for a Volunteer completely rigged. There is no evidence 
that anyone to-day wishes to build a® racing cutter 6f 
goft. .w.l. The challengersdoesso only 
not feel altogether safe in risking 4 smaller yacht in the 
face of the doubtful meaning of the new deed of gift, and 
the existence of old defenders of that size, and then 
the defender has to rely on the spirit and generosity 
of a few. wealthy members to build one new yacht to 
meet the challenging vessel. It is generally recognized 
that the resulting boats, such as Shamrock, Valkyrie 
III., Columbia and Defender, are worthless even as rac- 
ing machines, except for the Cup matches at long inter- 
vals; that they teach no good lessons in design or 
construction; that they are a permanent bar to the 
establishment of a regular class of racing yachts of such 
smaller size as will meet the requirements and the means 
of the wealthier racing yachtsmen. 

Both sides would be better off if the size of the chal- 
lengers were reduced to a point where a permanent 
racing class could be maintained, but at the same time 
neither is likely to take steps to bring about this change. 
On this side there is a popular sentiment, based 
entirely on a fallacy, which demands that the Cup races 
be retained in the nominal class existing for the past 
dozen years, regardless of the fact that such a reasonable 
reduction of size as has been at times proposed would 
give a yacht much larger and faster than Puritan, the 
parent boat of the Cup class. As long as Defender and 
Columbia are in existence, even though their uselessness 
has been proven, and they lie season after season rusting 
away, the general sentiment is that no smaller yachts 
should be allowed to race for the Cup. The multitude 
who hold to this idea pay nothing toward the construc- 
tion and racing of these expensive machines; they de- 
mand this much of a few wealthy Americans; they give 
ro thought to the need of a wholesome stimulus to 
building and racing in the medium classes, to the en- 
couragement of American designers, skippers and crews 
and the recruiting of new men to the ranks of racing 
owners. The one cry is that the Cup must be defended 
by a 9o-footer, cost what it may—to others. 





If we are correct in assuming that the continued 
building and racing of even larger and more costly 
machines than Columbia and Shamrock is detrimental 
to yacht racing, and desired by neither party, there is 
an easy and simple remedy at hand. Out of the great 
fleet of yachts which have figured in the defense of the 
America Cup, either as principals or in the secondary 
capacity of trial boats, every one, we believe, is still 
afloat, but most of them are out of the question in the 
future. Even the four of 1803, Vigilant, Colonia, Jubilee 
and Pilgrim, have long since passed out of the racing 
field. The only existing yachts of the class are De- 
fender and Columbia, now housed over on the beach at 
City Island. These yachts are still the property of their 
original owners, according to the New York Y. C. 
book for the year, Defender being owned by W. K. 
Vanderbilt, E. D. Morgan and C. Oliver Iselin; while 
Columbia is owned by J. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. 
Iselin. These gentlemen are the absolute owners of the 
yachts, and they are also thoroughly informed in the 
history of the Cup races and of American yachting, and 
of the present condition and needs of the sport. They 
know that as matters stand a new challenge will mean 
a new and still more costly machine, which they, before 
all others, may be expected to pay for and manage. If 
in their judgment the interests of American yacht racing 
will be advanced by a transfer of the Cup contests to 
a smaller class, they can bring this about in a very short 
time. It is only necessary that they sell Defender-and 
Columbia in such a way as to make it impossible ‘to use 
them as racing cutters. 

Defender’s days are probably over. With the large 
amount of aluminum in her construction it is unlikely 
that she can ever be put to permanent use as a yacht; it 
is: doubtfiil whether she would be fitted out again as a 
trial boat. Her value as old metal is as great at the 
present time as it is likely to be in the future, as the 
top of the market was passed some months ago. Her 
spars, gear, sails, etc., can all be sold to advantage now, 
before they have deteriorated by long storage. With 
more durable metal in her construction, Columbia may 
still be available in some form as a yacht. Reduced to a 
practicable draft of 12 or 13ft., with a centerboard and 
a small rig she would still make a fast and good cruiser, 
and she might with advantage be converted in this way. 
Her bronze plating would be far superior to steel, and 
should insure for her a comparatively large price. Like 
the fin-keel Pilgrim of 1893, she could: well be converted 
to a steamer, the lead keel and fin being cut away and 
a_ new keel, futtocks and floors added, the old plating 
of the fin being used for the new garboards and lower 
strakes. Mechanically the conversion to either a center- 
board schooner or a steam yacht would be a simple 
matt 

Tf i two yachts were taken as they now stand 
shored up on the beach, the keels and fins removed, and 
the hulls and outfit sold, the way would be cleared for a 
speedy challenge for the America Cun in @ smaller class. 
With then out of the way ‘there would ‘be no further 


« question of the propriety of accepting such a challenge, 
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nc $s are concerned, they have 
for years desired a size. The first challen 
from Lord Dunraven, in 1889, expressly named the 7olt. 
class; and the representatives of Sir Thomas Lipton, who 
visited New York, in September, 1898, to arrange for 
the last match, came prepared to negotiate for a challenge 
in the 7oft. class, but abandoned the idea on ascertainin 
that it would not be entertained by the New York Y. C. 
The existence of Shamrock is no more a factor in the 
matter than is that of Valkyrie III. The two can wel! 
be disregarded in all future international events, 


The Suggestion here made is of direct and immediate 
im e, “There can be no question of the legal and 
moral rights of the owners to dispose of the two yachts 
in any way they may select. The yachts are worthless 
to-day and may be so for several years, until another 
challenge comes. As far‘as the sale value is concerned, it 
must decrease every year... The eff€ct of this large class 
on the general racing has been generally rée ognized by 
thinking yachtsmen for some years. In fact, with De- 
fender moored for three years in one spot, and with her 
and Columbia, now similarly shelved for an indefinite 





useful and essential member of the racing flect. The 
demand for a- revival of some useful and practicable 
class between the goft. and the 5r1ft. has been growing 
for some years, and this year has found active expression 
in the construction of the one design 70 class, and the 
importation of three British yachts of the next smaller 
size. Neither of these classes as yet constitute the 
dreaded “vested interests” which bar all advances in 
yachting. The Herreshoff quartette, however they may 
be patched and cobbled up during the winter, are not 
likely to indvce yachtsmen to add to their number, and 
the British yachts are of an odd measurement for Ameri- 
can racing. The way is clear now, as it has not been in 
the past for many years and may not be in the future, for 
the establishment of a class of about 7oft. l.w.l., under 
the regular rules and open to all designers, 





Second to the question’ of the size or class of the 
yachts in Cup racing is that of the measurement, at 
present in a very unsatisfactory state. Under existin® 
conditions the waterline only is limited, and each side is 
free to over-spar at will, offering every inducement to 
dangerous wrecking above decks. If common sense 
could but prevail in the making of international matche: 
in the larger classes, both parties would at once come 
together and, failing even a passably good measurement 
rule, which neither has at present, would make such an 
agreement as would be plainly to their mutual advan- 
tage: for instance, measurement by the Seawanhaka rule, 
with crew on board and a limit of extreme draft, neither 
boat to exceeed a racing measurement of 75ft. This i; 
the regular class rule of the New York Y. C. to-day, ex- 
cept that the crew is specifically limited and need not 
be on board when the yacht is measured, though the 
latter requirement holds in the Cup races. There is 
nothing novel or radical about it, and it would favor 
neither side, but each would know exactly where it stood. 
The limitation by racing measurement instead of water- 
line is in accord with the standard American usage. and 
to a certain extent militates against over-sparring. Jt 
would be infinitely better if both parties could agree on 
a new rule, placing some restrictions on freak features 
and evasions under which an international racing class 
could be built up on both sides, the best yacht of the class 
cn each side being selected for the Cup matches, but the 
time is not yet ripe for such a rule. Even the temporary 
steno outlined above would give a stimulus to building 
and racing on both sides of the Atlantic, and on this side 
it would be of especial value in the encouragement of 
American designers. 





The present condition of yachting in all classes above 
51ft. is most unsatisfactory and discouraging, the spas- 
modic racing of a couple of goft. machines every few 
years does far more harm than good. Such machines are 
beyond the reach of even the wealthiest of the real racing 
owners, and these have no suitable class to which to 
build. That there is a demand for such a class is shown 
by the four 70-footers and the three 65-footers added to 
the fleet this year, and yet these boats go a long way 
from being the nucleus of the right class. 

In the America Cun the New York Y. C. has in its 
hands the most powerful instrument ever devised for the 
encouragement of yachting; but for reasons not neces- 
sary to enumerate here this instrument has long since 
ceased to do good. By prompt and sensible action on 
the part of the club and some of its members. the whole 
influence of the Cup may be diverted sneedily to the 
establishment of a new and much needed racing class. 
With a challenge once in hand for a a0-footer, as it must 
inevitably be in time if matters remain as they are, this 
chance disappears for an indefinite period, and in the 
meanwhile some sort of a class will grow up hanhazard 
probably a failure in itself and a bar to the establishment 
of a really good and successful one. 

Ir is now learred that an addition must be made 
to the long list of partly wrecked racers. Early in the 
year the new yacht Countess, designed and built by the 
Herreshoffs for Oswald Sanderson, of the Larchmont 
Y. C., struck a sunken rock, but, as she soon afterward 
continued racing, it was thought the damage had been 
slight. Yesterday, however, an expert in yacht con- 
struction said that the effects of her wrenching stil\ 
existéd, and could not be put right without a large ex- 
pense. Effort, a sister ship to Countess, produced .at 
the same yards for F. M. Smith, did not, like Syce and 
Countess, try to measure strength with rocks, but she 
is reported to be almost a wreck as a result of her short 
summer’s sailing. The boat is recorded as having en- 
tered five races, and, though it is not known whethe 
or not she was unduly crowded with canvas, it appears 
that she did not stand the strain. She is now hauled 
up at Bristol. Another-’new yacht that must be re- 
paired is the 15-footer Shark, which the owner, F. La- 
throp Ames, had to leave in Bristol because he could not 
get a crew to sail her back around the Cape to Boston. 

As has been printed in the Tribune, the new flee 
of 70-footers was more or less damaged by the season’s 


facing. This fleet is now gathered of about to gather 
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at the Herreshoff yards. The latest Bristol report of 
Mineola is that her bow is turned up in the air and her 
hull badly strained and out of shape—New York Trib- 
une, Oct. 5. 


THE following is from the New York Times: 





A report comes from the Herreshoffs’ works that these 
builders have contracts to construct ten of the. fifty-one- 
toot class of yachts, to be completed in season for the 
racing next summer, and that the class will be head- 
quartered at Newport, as were the thirties and the seven- 
ties. It is also reported that August Belmont’s name 
is among the yachtsmen who will own one of the new 
boats, and in view of that fact had his seventy-footer 
—— towed to New York recently, to be offered for 
sale. 





AccorDING to Le Yacht the new challenge for the Sea- 
wanhaka cup will be designed by Harley Mead, of Cowes. 
Mr. Currie will try her early in the season, in time to 
build another boat should she prove unsatisfactory. It is 
probable that the English challenge will bring out a num- 
ber of boats for the trial races of the defense from all 
parts of Canada, and that the new fleet on Lake St. Louis 
will be national rather than local. It is reported that at 
least one other English yachtsman will build a trial boat. 


A VAGUE report is current, coming from Berlin, that the 
Emperor William has placed an order with Mr. Watson 
for a yacht a little larger than the new Sybarita, to make 
her début in the Mediterranean next spring. 





THE action of the council of the Yacht Racing Union 
at the annual meeting, in rescinding the linear rating or 
“girth rule” adopted two years ago, leaves the measure- 
ment question just where it then was, and where it is 
likely to remain so far as the Yacht Racing Union of 
America is concerned. Though this organization has had 
a special committee at work-for some time on the meas- 
urement question, it has no new proposal for a rule. The 
clubs and associatigns which looked to the Y. R. U. of 
N. A, for aid endiiteidened in this matter are now left 
to shift for themseives. Apart from the waste of time, the 
only harm that has been done, except to the prestige of the 
new Union, is on the Great Lakes, where a good rule was 
abandoned for a very poor one, with the result that the 
staunch and sturdy keel yacht in successful use on all the 
lakes ‘has been handicapped in favor of the extreme type 
of capsizable racing machine. This result of itself is 
enough to justify the strong protest which we had the 
pleasure of making before the meeting of 1898 against 
what has proved a most unfortunate leap in the dark. 


The Ballasting of the 70ft. Class. 


Tue following letters were made public in New York 
on Oct. 7 and 8 respectively through all the daily papers. 
We give them without any comment, as they cover all 
that is known about the case to others than those directly 
connected with the four new 70-footers. 

The first letter is addressed to the regatta committees of 
the New York, Seawanhaka and other clubs, a copy being 
sent to each: 








New York, Oct. 5.—Dear Sir: The owners of the four 
so-called 70-footers entered into an agreement which 
governed certain of the races between them during the 
last summer. It was my general understanding of this 
agreement that it gave the right to any one of the yachts, 
at her own option, to add ballast for the purpose of bring- 
ing her waterline length up to that of the longest yacht. 
and for this purpose I took in additional ballast on board 
Rainbow at different times. 

My attention has just been called to the fact that I had 
no right to take in additional ballast in any case, after the 
yacht had once been measured, without notifying the 
authorities under which the races were conducted, or pro- 
curing an official remeasurement. It had never occurred 
to me that I was obliged to comply with this condition, 
but I hasten to say that I think my yacht was subject to 
disqualification for taking on additional ballast without 
being officially remeasured, and that she was not entitled 
to any prizes won under these circumstances. 

I deeply regret that I should have been guilty of such a 
blunder and can only frankly say that it was a blunder, 
but was committed thoughtlessly and without intention. 
I cannot, of course, consent to accept any prize which 
was won by my yacht in violation of the rules, however 
unwittingly such violation cccurred. I beg, therefore, to 
say that I must decline to accept the prizes offered by your 
club, to which I otherwise would have been entitled. 

I shall at once notify the other owners of these facts, 
and shall at the same time write to the various committees 
in charge of the other races which I have sailed, and 
inform them of my error and how it came to be made. At 
the same time I shall return all the prizes I have received 
and refuse to accept the ones not yet delivered. 

. Respectfully yours, 
CorNELIUS VANDERBILT. 





P ' 

The following is a statement given to the press by Mr. 

B. Duryea: 

In an issue of a morning paper I find a reference to 
myself in connection with Mr. Vanderbilt’s letter return- 
ing his cups, as follows: : 

“What called forth this letter is somewhat a mystery, 
but it is rumored that Herman B. Duryea and Harry 
Payne Whitney, who owned and raced Yankee, intimated 
that Rainbow had an —— over the other yachts 
which she should not have e 

The opine, as I understand it, is that Mr. Vander- 
bilt was driven to this recent attitude by insinuations made 
by Mr. Whitney and myself. This does him great in- 
justice, as well as us. t 

The facts are that not until the racing season was 
over had we any idea that any such thing could have 
happened. Immediately upon the information reaching us 
I sent Mr. Vanderbilt a letter, of which the following is 


* My Dear Vanderbilt: It has come to my knowledge, 
by such conclusive evidence as to leave no doubt in my 
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. mind that your skipper, Capt. Parker, in the middle of our 


recent racing season, and after we had all been measured 
== Official measurer of the New York Y. C., changed 
the trim of Rainbow by putting in more ballast, without 
notice to the officials having charge of the racing and 
without any official remeasurement, in violation of the 
agreement we made with each other, as owners. of-the 
70-footer class and in violation of the rules of all yacht 
clubs. I am sure you will agree with me that you should 
be put in possession of the fact, that you. may inaugurate 
yourself the measures proper to be taken under the cir- 
cumstances. Upon application from you I will, if Capt. 
Parker denies it, furnish you the proof. 
“Very truly yours, 
“H. B. Duryea.” 


We never had the slightest idea that Mr. Vanderbilt was 
cognizant of the transaction, and we did precisely what we 
would have expected another gentleman to do to us— 
we mentioned it to no one, but informed him at once: 

It is a matter of congratulation that Mr. Vanderbilt, by 
his sportsmanlike action, has cleared himself of blame, as 
he has in every one’s mind, and Mr. Whitnéy and I will 
he the first to insist that the cups remain where they are, 
and certainly we wilt never sail for them ourselves, but 
neither will we sail in any competition in which Capt. 
Parker is the sailing master of a competing boat. 

He is the one who has placed Mr. Vanderbilt and 
American yachtsmen in this position. Capt. Parker was 
to Rainbow what I was to Yankee. He managed and 
sailed her, as I did Yankee. Mr. Vanderbilt had a right 
to rely upon him as a person experienced in the rules of 
vacing. He had sailed all his life in England and knows 
that after a boat is officially measured a man may not 
change the weights and immersion of his boat without a 
remeasurement and official certificate showing his com- 
plance with the conditions of the race. 

The rule is differently stated in different associations, 
and in some cases one is permitted to give notice and be 
remeasured after a race, but nowhere would it be deemed 
honorable to change your weights and immersion and 
accept the results of a competition without an official 
certificate of the measurer that your boat complied with 
the conditions of the race. 

A fine situation we would have been in as yachtsmen if 
this matter had slept and Capt. Parker had gone home 
and reported, as he quite likely would have done, that we 
were given to such practices. Mr. Vanderbilt’s action has 
saved us from any imputation of intentional wrongdoing, 
but as to Capt. Parker, the case is not the same. The cir- 
cumstances showed plainly that Capt. Parker knew well 
the character of his acts, 

Mr. Whitney and I had been a good deal puzzled in the 
middle of the season by the sudden change that had some- 
how come about in the sailing qualities of the different 
boats, especially Rainbow. After being officially measured 
on July 13, Yankee won of the first five races four, and 
was second in the other. We were quite unable to ac- 
count for the subsequent racing of the boats, but neither 
made nor entertained any suggestion that there was any- 
thing wrong about it. 

Just as the racing season was ending facts were stated 
to us to which we were obliged to give attention, to the 
effect that Rainbow had extra ballast on board. We still 
did not believe it. We knew that if it was on board it 
would necessarily be removed at some time, and until the 
removal had been actually seen by reliable witnesses. we 
would not believe any such thing. Capt. Parker removed 
it at night in the most secret manner, and his men engaged 
in it skulked and denied what they were doing. It was 
then that we wrote Mr. Vanderbilt, believing that he had 
been deceived as well as we. 

The truth was, Capt. Parker was deceiving him as to 
the rule and us as to the facts, 

It is fair to say that if our information is correct as 
to the quantity of ballast added by him, Rainbow’s im- 
mersion was not only considerably in excess of the longest 
boat, but in excess of the 7oft. limit of our class as well. 

However, the amount of change made by adding ballast 
is not to the point. We may not guess at the length of 
our waterline or the amount of our immersion, and add 
and subtract ballast as we guess. 

The official measurer’s certificate is a title to enter a 
class, and we may not change our weight or immersion 
on any view of our own without official verification of our 
act. This is the rule throughout the world, and no one 
knows it better than Capt. Parker. 

H. B. Duryea. 


The Yacht Racing Union of North America. 


Tue fourth annual meeting of the Yacht Racing Union 
of North America was held on Oct. 6 at the Yachtsmen’s 
Club, New York. The following delegates were present: 

J. M. Macdonough, Pacific Inter-Club Yacht Associa- 
tion; A. F. Bancroft, Corinthian Y. C., of Philadelphia; 
F. M. Hoyt, C. P. Tower, E. M. MacLellan and Frank 
Bowne Jones, Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound; A. J. Prime, New York Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion, and Newberry D. Lawton, Atlantic Y. C. 

Mr. N. D. Lawton presided. The report of the. secre- 
tary showed that the membership included nine associa- 
tions, comprising 113 clubs, and ten separate clubs. The 
Connecticut Y. C.. of Jamestown, R. I., was elected to 
membership. The special committee on revision of the 
measurement rule, Messrs. F. Bowne. Jones, C. H. Crane 
and R. N. Ellis, made a report, after which the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, The adoption of a new rule of measurement 
is to be considered ae the coming winter, and as it is 
probable that a rule will be suggested that will be gen- 
erally ~ acceptable, 

Resolved, That the rule of measurement now incor- 
porated in the racing rules of the Union be rescinded and 
that it be recommended that the associations and clubs 
represented in the Union use locally such rule of meas- 
urement as they consider most desirable for the purpose. 

The following council was elected for the coming year: 
L. M. Clark and A. H. Higginson, Boston; Newberry D. 
Lawton, F. Bowne Jones, F. M. Hoyt. A. J. Prime and 
Oswald Sanderson, New York; A. F. Bancroft, Philadel- 
ges Benjamin Ca ter, Chicago; G. Herrick n, 

ontreal; Ralph N. Ellis, Newport; AZmelius Jarvis, 
Toronto: Joseph M. Macdonough, San Francisco; A. M. 
Potter, Providence, and J. Adolph Mollenhauer, Brooklyn. 
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Ceuising a la Mode—or Much Ado About 
Nothing. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having read a few of the perilious cruises described 
in the pages of various journals devoted to the noble 
sport of yachting, it occurred to me that ‘possibly you. 
might like to have some of my experiences. 

I observe that the most approved style is to quote 
verbatim from the log. I regret I am unable to do this, 
as mine went down in the late terrible gale when my 
anchors dragged and my craft was brought up all stand- 
ing—(I believe that is the correct expression, but if not, 
I daresay you will kindly supply the proper phrase)— 
against the stage, where the maid servant draws the 
water from the duck pond, but as the details of that 
awiul time are indelibly impressed upon my memory 
you may rely on the fact being strictly: accurate. With- 
out further complaint or apology I will begin: 

Bank Holiday, Aug. 6, 1900.—Eight bells just gone, 
—Billy Jones come aboard, bringing luncheon basket 
—followed by under-gardener wheeling a barrow full of 
beer. After much exertion and difficulty wheeled this 
aboard, found only way was to lighten the contents 
first—they answered admirably. Take great credit to 
myself for thinking of it. 

Two bells.—All stowed snugly; began lunch. 

Four bells.—Felt less sleepy. Suggested Billy should 
see how weather was and if fine get up the mainsail. 
No answer. Had a pick-me-up. 

Four bells—Billy woke me up, said it was 6 o'clock. 
He thought anchor was coming loose. Told him to go 
to But he didn’t, so I got up, and finding it really 
was the second dog-watch, thought we’d better step 
ashore and get ready for dinner. 

Aug. 7, seven bells —Found anchor had held, at least 
the yacht was where we left her, i. e., jammed against 
the bank under the old willow tree. Two ducks (birds) 
had got on board. Billy goes after them. Being too 
energetic he trips over the foresheet. Goes head over 
heels into the pond. Luckily wind had lulled; not much 
sea, so I am able to save him. Got a bit muddy. Water 
fully two feet deep—mud six feet possibly. While I was 
doing this, awful squall got up from the E.S.E. % N. 
This was right off the land. Result, yacht with me and 
Billy aboard blown out into the middle of the pond. 

Two bells.—The cable has parted. We are driving help- 
less and broadside on to the stage to leeward. Nothing 
can save us! 

Three bells—We are bumping awfully against the 
stage. The gardener, brave chap, sees our peril. He 
rushes down with the garden line. He heaves it wildly 
right in the teeth of the blast. Alas! in his agitation 
he has let go of the other end and the whole bag of 
tricks, iron spindle, winder and peg, all some crashing 
through our weather scantling. We are doomed. The 
yacht gives a few frightful lurches, fills and would have 
sunk only there was not enough water just there. We 
only just step ashore in time before the mud yields and 
our fine boat goes down gunwale under. 

Aug. 8, eight bells—Arrive at the office just as the 
governor gets there. No more now, but trusting this 
perilous adventure will be of interest to your readers, I 
remain, 





JACK-ALL-ALONE. 


Beverly Y. C. 


BUZZARDS BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 8. 


Courses: 1134 miles for 25ft. and 21ft. classes; 7%4 
miles for 4th class catboats and 15ft. class. Wind, light 
N.E., hauling to S.W. good breeze. Tide, flood. 


26ft. Class—Start, 1:05. 









Length. Finish. Elapsed. 
May Queen, D. L. Whittemore...... 25.00 3 08 45 2 03 45 
Ulula, W. H. Winship - -25.00 3 17 23 2 12 23 
Nokomis, Alfred Winsor.... + 2D. 317 44 21244 
Bise, J, Paakineeséccsccsessosecessi J 3 18 25 2 13 25 
Brundhilde, S. R. Dow..............- 3 24 16 219 16 

21ft. Class—Start, 1:15. 
Cyrilla, R. W. Emmons 2d........... 21.00 3 31 01 2 16 01 
Quakeress, W. F. Harrison.......... 21.00 3 33 51 2 18 51 
Amanita, Louis Bacon............... 21.00 3 36 22 2 21 22 
2 A a ee) ae 21.00 3 44 01 2 29 O1 
Fourth Class Cats—Start, 1:25. 
Wentel, FP. BatGtttesscccccccccccdses 18.00 2 54 43 1 29 43 
SEO, Bia, a Rasa ccbcccscccdene 18.00 2 58 27 1 33 27 
Howard, H. O. Miller.. - 18.00 2 59 39 1 34 39 
Daisy, H. Stockton... . 18.00 3 02 26 1 37 26 
15ft. Class—Start 

Uarda, J. Parkinson, Jr.............. 15.00 1 31 22 
Vim, F. W. Sargent. ......... 1 31 40 
Flickamaroo, N. F, Emmons. 1 32 42 
Peacock, Robert Winsor............. 1 32 53 
ee a ee ae 15 1 33 02 
Teazer, R. W. Emmons 2d........... 1 33 5&8 





The winners were: 25ft. class, May Queen, first; Ululu, 
second. 21ft. class, Cyrilla, first; Quakeress, second. 
4th class cats, Weasel, first; Hod, second. 15ft. class, 
Uarda, first; Vim, seocnd. 

Judge, David Rice. 


Dorchester Y. C. 


DORCHESTER—BOSTON HARBOR. 
Saturday, Sept. 20. 
Tue Dorchester Y. C. held its third ladies’ day on Sept. 


29, a part of the programme being a race, the third and 
last of the series. The times were: 








Elapsed. Corrected. 
Scoot, C. Keyes Brastow...........cccececssees 1 03 30 0 54 30 
Dorothy, H. A. Goddard 0 56 20 
Athena, T. W. Souther 0 56 50 
ee Ee ee 0 57 15 
Marion IT. Gores R. Coolidge aa 0 57 45 
Spinster, L. M. Clark 0 59 45 
Louis F., R. Billings 101 40 


1 
WOM Mie SEY MEMO Iols cenciductddscdevudchsces Withdrew. 


The judges were Hartford Davenport, Oliver F. Daven- 
port, Charles H. Nute and Thomas Leavitt. 

The first prize for the series, a silver cup. was awarded 
to Scoot, the second to Dorothy and the third to Spinster. 
Irene and Athena were tied for fourth place. 





The Forzst awp Stazam is put to pressieach week on Tuesday. 
intended for publication id reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as le. 
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The Keel Sloop Flirt. 


THERE was a time some fifteen to twenty years ago when 
the keel boat led the centerboard in many of the smaller 
racing classes in the East; the development of the wide 
keel. sloop in Boston preceding the narrow keel cutter in 
New York. Of late years the centerboard type, as repre- 
sented by the Cape Cod cat family, has led in the racing 
about Boston, comparatively little attention being given to 
the keel boat by racing yachtsmen, except in the knock- 
about and raceabout classes. While some very good keel 
boats have appeared in the last few years in the 25ft. class, 
they have as a rule been too good to win many races un- 
der the existing rules. 

The yacht here illustrated, through the kindness of the 
designer, B. B. Crowninshield, of Boston, was design d 
last spring for the 25ft. class, in which a special amount 
of racing was looked for. She was des'gned under the 
new rules, and special restrictions of the Y. R. A. of 
Massachusetts. As recently recorded, Flirt has raced 
through the season and made a most successful showing 
alongside of the centerboard boats of her class. She is 
owned by F. Wright Fabyan,.of Boston. for whom she 
was built by David Fenton, of Manchester, Mass. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 


\ 
I is 6d xcs v's 5. ae 7D ee 0 ci 30ft. 6%in. 
Pas oo caic. cbS0 rs oaes teglaale 25ft. 
Overhang— 
MNES eAe ses cess opecvienscscote 7it. 1yin. 
RM ioe tras oe esr ugcese tees ait. sin. 
Breadth— 
EE sD oare nds oe ak’ «nbiped oft. 6 in. 
MEE opi weds dtu hans ue +00 0''e oft. 
Freeboard— ; 
RR Sr SEY ok wi 3tt. 14in. 
NE. 5 ccs'y chw ett Eee MED ico 5 oft. ; 
ED ails ciate lpdteere tats mia 8.0.4 aft. 24%in. 


= 
at 


Band with Lege gor Halberd 
Biocks te clamp on goat of Mast. 


Trost i Spinwaher 
Kaavin -——forware 
war oie 


FLIRT-—SAIL PLAN. 


BRT icinnayacesndctewte tects tans eis 
Ns sais an acl a a din s wnpcine oe eed 
Ballast—Lead keel 
Ratio of ballast to displacement........ 44 

Displacement per inch at L.W.L......926.80lbs. 


6ft. 6Yin. 
5.08 long tons. 
2.23 long tons. 


Midship Section—Area ..............- 15.50 sq. ft. 
LW OATS 6 ois. sec eccseee 174.12 sq. ft. 
Lateral Plane— 
PIII 0 2S Satire eS idc acinedeiced 64.10 sq. ft. 
PR SN nies denseyacseces 6.84 sq. ft. 
PEs We 6h. 5 ei tee om Hees 70.94 sq. ft. 
C.LiR- from ‘station O........... 13.72ft. 
CE a heed thigttectens -549ft. 
Center of Buoyancy— ° 
We meme Cee os so eek ce 13.17ft. 
RINE Carseat ese-cvss donned de -527ft. 
ee ee PPP rer eee er ee 785. sq. ft. 
SEE a aaa igh seta se dacs cirncendent 164 sq. ft. 
TR OUND iii ocess be r8d eeeens iad 949 sq. ft 
CB tetam station’ Os 0.66 ee eee 12.17ft. 


Though intended only for racing, the yacht has a com- 
fortable cabin with two sofa lockers and a berth back of 
each, and 5ft. headroom, the forecastle having two ham- 
mock cots. The lines of the hull are very similar to the 
Payne boat Beaver, though the sections of the bow are 
rounder and fuller; the lateral plane is much more cut 
away than in Beaver, while the latter has the old form of 
rudder. The construction will be given next week. 


Manchester Y. C. 
MANCHESTER, MASS. 
Saturday, Sept. 20. 


Tue Manchester Y. C. closed its season with a sail- 
off between Rikki Tikki and Witch for the championship 









Shrouds and Head Stay 
M plow steel wire reps. 










Mast 38 above Deck — Bury 2 











of the 15ft. class, sailed in a light N.E. breeze. The 
times were, Start 2:30: 

Finish Elapsed. 
Rikki Tikki, Loring Brothers....,.............- 34 30 1 OF 30 
Witch, Norton Wigglesworth.................++ 3 36 30 1 06 30 


National Sailing Skiff Association. 


TORONTO—TORONTO BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 29. 

THE last race of the National Sailing Skiff Association 
for the Hallam challenge cup came off on Sept. 29 after 
being postponed from Sept. 22. The race was started at 
3:00, in a moderate breeze, the times being: 









First Round. Finish. Corrected. 
CHANCE “..cccccccccccccccccccccccecs 3 445 4 40 30 { 39 30 
Victoria 35635 4 44 30 1°43 30 
IXEM) “.eseee ..3 59 10 4 53 05 1 50% 
May Belle .-4 02 35 4 52 20 1 52 20 
WEL: dh edchadiacéocusdaccansdvuss é 4 05 05 5 02 50 1 59 2h 
BME olor ee kl ignacccccebenscoil 4 05 55 5 10 00 207%) 
RPUOGBIEG1  Ciib avis cited ededebes 411 20 Withdrew 
UNL bacdbddedenasiooacneduncduses Withdrew. 
WOOL jinn desdonss xcncedhcssasdeabas Withdrew. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Despite the unpopularity achieved by the Earl of 
Dunraven in this country, no one familiar with his 
life, will fail to recognize his ambition to excel in dif- 
ferent lines, and the energy and ability. with which he 
attacks every subject in which he is for the time in 
terested, Good evidence of this is given in the two large 
volumes just published under the title of “Self-Instrue- 
tion in the Practice and Theory of Navigation.” The 
very natural question whether any more books on navi 
gation, either, elementary or exhaustive, ate needed, is 
answered by the author after a very satisfactory manner 
in the preface. An examination of the work -indicates 


that he has made good his case as to the possibilities 








388 


of a work which should appeal to the averagé yachts- 
man, in no way ignorant or uneducated and at the same 
time neither demanding nor understanding the more 
elaborate treatises. Further than this, the work itself 
is well designed to supply just such a place. It is com- 
prehensive in scope and very plain and practical in 
treatment; the necessary formulas and. problems are 
given.in such a way as to be immediately useful 
in themselves, and, yet those who desire to go 
further into the subject‘ will find very full explanations 
and demonstrations. The book is published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York, the price being $7.00. 
It should prove a valuable aid to the yachtsman and ama- 
teur navigator who desire to understand the whole sub- 
ject more thoroughly than is possible through the ordi- 
nary handbooks. 
Ree 


The small racer of Francis Herreshoff, Jr., of Brook- 
lyn, named San Toy, that was launched at Bristol on 
Sept. 11, is certainly unique in the matter of light con- 
struction. Of an over-all length of 1oft. 6in. and a water- 
line of 12ft. length, she draws but 3in. of water. The 
breadth is 6ft. The boat is square at both ends and is 
so extremely light that two men could pick her up and 
carry her easily with all gear on board. The elimination 
of anything like moderate weight timbers for a boat of 
such length is made up for in the way of interior bracing 
resembling trestle work of light oak pieces, placed up- 
right, and also diagonally, from stern to stern. ‘The hull 
is remarkably flat, and is further strengthened by a cov- 
ering of canvas, painted white. The deck is crown 
shaped, having a small circular hatch well aft in which 
to stow sails. The mast is hollow and in two pieces, 
bound together with seizing. There is no headstay, the 
luff rope of the jib answering for such a stay. The mast- 
head contains two brass spreaders and a forward truss 
not much larger in thicknes than a lead pencil. She has 
been tried in light airs, and with the wind abeam makes 
almost as fast time as a catamaran. The centerboard 
down with a weight of 35lbs. of lead attached to it holds 
her to windward well. 

Her best point of sailing is before the wind or on a 
broad reach. San Toy was first named Boomerang. She 
will be entered next season to race with the Fall River 
racers Unique and Columbia. These boats will probably 
have to allow her time. She raced on Sept. 12 with 
Opossum and beat her. On the next afternoon, in a scrub 
race with Kildee, San Toy won on elapsed time, although 
Kildee beat her on windward work three minutes. The 
designer sailed the Kildee. San Toy ran away from her 
before the wind.—New York Times. 


RRR 


Vamoose, steam yacht, has been sold by F. T. Morrill 
to Howard Gould, who will use her between his home 
at Sands Point, Long Island, and New York City. 

Ree 


Varuna, steam yacht, Eugene Higgins, arrived at New 
York on Oct. 2, after leaving Havre on Sept. e2. Mr. 
Higgins was on board, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Rollins Morse, Mr. and Mrs. Chester Alan Arthur 
and Miss Arthur, and Dr. Mitchell. 


neue 


Aphrodite, steam yacht, Col. Oliver H. Payne, arrived 
at New York on Oct. 3, from Bristol, Eng., from which 
port she sailed on Sept. 22, calling at St. Michaels for 
coal on Sept. 27. Col. Payne was on board, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Dean Sage, of Albany, and Messrs. Kernochan, 
Turnbull and Whitney, of New York. The yacht left 
New York on July 10, and has spent most of the time 
in Scotch waters. 

RRe 


There is an excellent prospect of a boom in the 18ft. 
knockabout class in several clubs. Additional boats are 
being built for Duxbury members similar to the success- 
ful boats of last year in that club, while half a dozen 
Hull-Massachusetts members stand ready to build when 
the club’s regatta committee shall have changed the 
present restrictions from 400 square feet of sail to 450 
as now carried by the Duxbury boats. In fact one mem- 
ber has already started his boat on the assurance that the 
change will be made. Several Annisquam men are also 
considering the building of 18-footers, and nothing could 
oe better for the sport than to have these boats built 
under one set of restrictions. 

The regatta committee of the Hull-Massachusetts has 
appreciated this point, and will propose to the Duxbury 
and Annisquam clubs an early conference on the ques- 
tion of uniformity. 

Frank N. Tandy is the Hull-Massachusetts man who 
has started an 18-footer. She is of Crowninshield design 
and is being built by Lawley. In Broncho, Mr. Tandy 
had a fine centerboard boat, but this time he goes to 
the keel type, believing that it will best serve his pur- 
pose in Hull and Marblehead waters. The boat is 29 feet 9 
inches over all, 6 feet 8 inches breadth and 4 feet 6 inches 
draft. He: displacement is 4,200 pounds, of which 1,454 
is in the lead in her keel. She will carry 437 feet of sail, 
but 360 feet of it will be in the mainsail. The limit of 450 
feet is allowed in the class. 

In model she is of Crowninshield’s best raceabout type, 
with a little longer ends in proportion to her length, and 
shows very clean lines and an easy form to drive. She 
has a cabin 7 feet long and with 3 feet 6 inches head 
room in it, amply sufficient to sit comfortably on the 
transoms. She will be heavier than the requireé con- 
struction, for she has 1-inch frames and %-inch plank- 
ing. 

Crowninshield has three other orders besides those 
just mentioned. One is a keel raceabout for W. D. 
Hennen, to be used in Long Island Sound; another is 
a 32-footer for W. C. Allison, of Bar Harbor, and the 
third is a Marblehead 16-foot fin keel for A. D. Irving. 
The raceabout will be much the same thing as Jolly 
Roger, except with 1t inch less beam and 6 inches 
more over ail length. 

Apparently the designer believes that by using the 
longer overhangs to a little better advantage he can 
dispense with a iittle beam and thus make a finer form. 

The 32-footer is a pole masted sloop, with double head 
rig, and is intended mainly for day sailing, so that her 
cockpit and galley wiil be large and her cabin compara- 
tively small.—Boston Globe. 
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Rifle at Dayton. 


Daytox, O., Oct. 1.—The rifle clubs will continue the meg 4 
on the ranges, until Thursday, Dec. 27, when the Twin Valley Clu 

will close the season with the final medal contest. The firing 
stand is in the corner of a corn ‘field, the range extendin 

diagonally across a mill race into a brush thicket at the foot o 
a heavily timbered hill—just such conditions asthe deer hunters 
meet in their fall expeditions into Maine, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. The distance is 100yds., off-hand, 4in. bullseye, center shot 
counts 12, 4 shots each man, possible score 48, and the regular 
shoot is on the last Thursday of each month. At opening of the 
season the club offered a handsome gold enameled medal, em- 
blematic of the club championship, to be contested for each 
month. On June 28 Ed Vance won the medal with a score of 40; 
June 26, J. Johnson, score 43; Aug. 30, William Weaver and Jesse 
pees tied on 39, and in the shoot-off Weaver won. The four 
est scores in the September shoot last Thursday were as follows, 
Jesse Johnson again winning the medal: 


1 Jenern Sdevabeg 10 12 12 1145 E Glander....... Wil 7 T7837 
Weaver....... 912 1210-48 A N Clemmer.... 11 811 4—34 
The programme for Oct. 25, beginning at 2 P. M., will include 


a turkey match, to be repeated on Thanksgiving Day if the mem- 
bers are not all away on deer hunting expeditions, 


Preble Rifle Club. 


The Preble County Rifle Club held its quarterly contest for the 
gold championship medal on Friday, Sept. 21, with twenty-eight 
shooters in the mix, 100yds., off-hand, 4 shots each; center shot 








counts 12; possible score 48, and G. W. Izor won on 44: 
GW Wael. .cccecs 121211 944 H A Hinea...... 9 812 T—36 
By MEIDB ic ccsscces 91210 12—48 G Duggins ...... ll 9 8 836 
CEAIOB: chgvevsess 91110 11—41 O Heécathorn .... 12 6 9 9—36 
TRE Scaseesce 121210 7-41 E Tice .......... 8 811 8—35 
BM Pence occccece li 711 11—40 A Eikenberry .... 10 511 8—3 
BOGE cesccceses 12 911 840 Wm Shellman,.. 611 8 9—34 
m Weaver ..... 912 9 939 C Tice ...6 9710 834 
512 9-33 

10 8 

i 

12-38 ANC » 62'9 
DP CERRO cssccscie 912 7 937”C Wysong....... Al2 3 7-30 
W Williams...... 7Tll 7 2- G Colvill....... <6 9 6 T-22 
TE VMBCO ccccccsee 81111 7-37 F Crouse ..«7.. 910 0 0—19 


The winners of the medal for the three quarters were: A. N. 
Clemmer, March 2, score 44; W. Williams, June 1, score 43; G. 
W. Izor, Sept. 21, score 44, 


Deer Hunters’ Reunion. 


The Preble County Deer Hunters’ Association held its fifth 
annual reunion on the“range at Eaton, Friday, Sept. 28, with 
eighty-eight members to pay their entrance of $1 and participate 
in the contest for thirty-two valuable prizes; 100yds., off-hand; 
four shots; center counts 12; possible score 48. The four targets 
were life-size figures of animals—the bear, deer, moose and 
mountain” sheep, 2in, center over the heart. The secretary being 
sore over his defeat for re-election carried off the score sheet, but 
has promised to turn that and other papers over to his suc- 
cessor this week. This may enable me to send the full score 
for your next issue. C. C. Pitman, of West Sonora, won the first 
prize, a Stevens rifle, for the best general score, one shot at 
each target—42 out of a possible 48. Daniel Sinhart won. first 
prize on a center shot on the bear target, and Thomas Leach 
on the moose target. 

Silas Laird, of Katon, is the new President of the Association; 
A. N. Clemmer, of West Alexandria, Vice-President; Joseph Poos, 
of Eaton, Secretary; Charles Surface, of Eaton, Treasurer. . 


Montgomery County Rifle Shots. 


The Montgomery County Deer Hunters will hold their first re- 
union near Brookville on Friday of this week, Oct. 5; range 
100yds., off-hand. 

he Dayton Sharpshooters’ Society will hold its thirty-seventh 
annual king shoot on the range, near this city, all day Wednes- 
day, Oct. 17; range 200yds. This is the annual membership con- 
test for the royal insignia, muzzle rest, 5 shots; center counts 24; 
possible score 120. Highest score ever made in this contest, 115. 

There will also be the regular monthly contest for the Society 
chompionsiie cup, now held by Mike J. Schwind, with score of 113; 
John Rappold won the trophy when first put up—June 14—~score 
103. Succeeding him in the championship line, M. J. Schwind, 
guy 19, score 111; John F. Beaver, Aug. 16, score 110; M. J. 
chwind, Sept. 20, score 118. This indicates that high scores will 
be made in the king shoot, Oct. 17. On that day also there will 
be sweepstake matches at 200yds., muzzle rest, and off-hand, for 
money prizes, open to all Ohig and Indiana rifle shots. 

Dan D. Bergk is President of the Dayton Sharpshooters’ Society; 
Adolph Schwind, Treasurer, and Charles W. Sander, Secretary. 

We have two trap trophy contests here this week, three big 
rifle matches between now and Jan. 1, and enough other shooting 
events for an interesting letter each week. BuLLseye. 


Fall Shoot of the Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue fall shoot of the Cincinnati Rifle Association was held on 
their range at Four-Mile House, Reading road, Sept. 30, and proved 
a great success. Riflemen from the local clubs and from Lexing- 
ton, Ky., were present, and it is needless to say that the com- 
petition waged hot. 

The contingent from Lexington proved themselves no mean an- 
tagonists, as their scores will show. They were Messrs. Dodge 
and Luxon, and deserve especial mention in that they came from 
afar to contest for laurels, and were rewarded. 

The day was all that could be desired—cool, good light and but 
little wind. A large list of appropriate prizes, kindly donated by 
various Cincinnati merchants, as well as by members of the Asso- 
ciation, and a number of cash premiums offered for most points, 
flags and highest ticket, etc., proved tempting, and the shooters 
went at it with a vim from start to finish. 

The following is a list of the donors: Merchants—Peters Arms 
& Sporting Goods Co., Powell & Clement Co., Bandle Arms Co. 
Fred Speth’s Sons a, 7 Bieler, Theo. Foucar, and 
gee Jordan. Members: Gindele, Payne, Roberts, Trounstine, 
Strickmeier, Topf, Uckotter, A. Lux, Nestler, Drube, Randall, 
Bruns, Speth, Weinheimer and Jonscher. 

The committee in charge of the affair are to be commended upon 
the able manner in which they conducted it, as they spared neither 
time nor pains to make it a success, and events proved that their 
labor was not spent in vain. The committee in charge was Messrs. 
Gindele, Payne, Trounstine, Nestler and Bruns, and to these this 
Association tenders its thanks: The following is the list of 
winners on both off-hand and rest targets: 

Off-hand Roberts 83, Drube 83, Uckotter 56 te 54, Strickmeier 
28, Dodge 27, Speth 27, Luxon 27, Gindele 26, Weinheimer 26, 
Nestler Bruns 25, A. Lux 24. 

Rest: Jonscher 86, Scherer 83, Dressler 56, Nestler 54, Freitag 27, 
A. Lux 27, Bruns 27, Topf 27, Trounstine 26, Speth 26, Ro s 26, 
J. Lux 26, Drube 26. 

The three best tickets counted for first and second prizes; the 
two best tickets for third and fourth; the best single ticket to 
count thereafter. : 

Premiums for most points: Off-hand—Roberts, 916, $5; Gindele, 
613, $2; Uckotter, 597 

Rest—Trounstine 846, $5; Scherer, 748, $3; Jonscher, 707, $2. 

Most flags: Roberts, 11, $1; Scherer, ih, $1-. 

_ Highest tickets: Drube, 29, $1; Jonscher, 29, $1. 

E. D. Payne, Lieut. C. R. A. 





Perfect Less One. 


Tue a ded score, made Sept. 22 by Mr. C. S. Richmon 
Sen is inary. The conditions were 3 thoes : 
S0yds., with a Colt’s .38 Army revolver, ood, on the standard 


li torget, Me, ee et 

tion, ut of a possible 150 he scored 149. score: — 

C S Richmend........ secncesebecs 655565655 6 & Sto 
BS 5456555 6 bw 
555555 6 6 550-10 


Grapshooting. 





Leading dealers itt sportsmen’s supplies have advertised in out 
columns continuously for a quarter-century. 


if you want your shoot to be announced here send tn 
actice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY’S TOURNAMENTS. 


Oct. 16-17.—Montgomery, Ala.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s two-day 
target tournament, under the auspices of the Montgomery Gun 
Club; $150 added money. Jack Parker, Mgr. Bote 54: 

Oct. 23-25.—Atlanta, Cn PPeners Cartridge Co.’s live-bird tourna- 
ment. John H. Mackie, Mgr. : 

Oct. 24-25.—Raleigh, N. C.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s target tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the North Carolina State Fair Asso- 
ciation; added money. John Parker, Mgr. 

Oct. 29-30.—Jacksonville, Fla.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s two-da 
tournament, under auspices of the Jacksonville Gun Club; 
added. Third day, grand pigeon shoot exclusively under the 
auspices of the Jacksonville Gan Club. John Parker, Mgr. 





Oct. 10-11.—Circleville, O.—Fall tournament. of the Pickaway 
Rod and Gun Club; targets and live birds. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y. 

Oct. 1L.—Greensburg, Ind.—Tournament of the Greensburg Gua 
Club. C. D. Tillson, *y, 

Oct. 11-12.—Clyde, O—Clyde Gun Club’s second annual tourna- 
ment; live birds and targets. L. Hock, Jr., Mgr. 

Oct. 12.—Aurora, Mo.—Magautrap Gun Club’s tournament. 

Oct. 12-14.—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Gun Club’s tournament; 
targets and live birds. Emile Pragoff, weer : 

ct. 13.—Altoona, Pa.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s live-bird 
handicap. G. G. Zeth, Sec’y, Altoona, Pa. : 

Oct. 16-17.—Cherokee, la.—Fourth annual tournament of the 
Cherokee Gun Club; live birds and bluerocks; $75 to $100 added. 
F. B. Wadsley, meee. : 

Oct, 17.—Muncie, Ind.—Magic City Gun Club’s target tourna- 
ment. C. E. Adamson, peer, 

Oct. 17.—Richmond, Ky.—Madison Gun Club’s live-bird tourna- 
ment. 


Oct. 17.—Sistersville, W. Va.—Sistersville Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 
Oct. 17-18.—Onawa, Ia.—Onawa Gun Club’s tournament. 


Oct. 17-18.—Sac City, Ia.—Sac City Gun Club’s tournament. 

Oct. 19-20.—Louisville, Ky.—Live-bird tournament of the Ken- 
tucky Gun Club. W. H. aye, Sec’y. 

Oct. 20.—Riehmond, Va.—Cast Iron medal contest between J. 
A. R. Elliott, holder, and Fred Gilbert, challenger. 

Oct. 23-24.—Baltimore, Md.—Live-bird tournament, under the 
auspices of the Baltimore seen Association. 

Oct. 30.—Mt. Sterling, Ill.—Mt. Sterling Gun Club’s tournament. 

Oct. 30-31.—Peru, Ind.—Live-bird tournament of the Peru Gun 
Club. Chas. Bruck, Sec’y. 

Nov. 1.—Chillicothe, O.—Scioto Gun Club’s fall tournament. 

Nov. 13-15.—Minden, Neb.—Minden Gun Club’s tournament. 

Nov. 13-16.—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s tournament. 

Nov. 23.—Hackensack ae and Rutherford Road, N. J.— 
Under auspices*of the Moonachie Gun Club; three-men team race; 
20 live birds’ per man; 29yds. Members of ony organized gun club 
in the UW. S. are eligible. Commences at P. Sweepstake 
shqoting commences at 10 A. M. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier and 


Dr. A. A. Webber, managers. 

Nov. 27.—Toledo, O.—East End Gun Club’s merchandise shoot. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Chica o, I1l—Garfield Gun Club’s trophy shoots, second and 
fourth Soturdays of each month; live-bird shoots every Saturday. 
Grounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Oct, 12.—Interstate Park.—Medicus Gun Club’s shoot; varied 
programme; handicap and prize event; different rules. 

Oct. 18.—Interstate Park ueens.—Match at 100 birds, $100 a 
gee between Dr. A. A. Web er, 30yds., and Mr. T. W. Mortey, 
yds. . 
Uct. 26.—Interstate Park, Queens.—Under auspices of Medicus 
Gun Club; three-men team race; 20 live birds per man; 29yds. 
Members of any regularly “— gun club in the U. S. are 
ae Commences at 2 P. M. Sweepstake phostiog commencés 
at 10 A. M. Mr, L. H. Schortemeier and Dr. A. A. Webber, Mgrs. 
Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy tll June, 1902; handicap; 

25 live birds; $6 entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1900. 

Interstate Park, Queens.—Weekly shoot of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club—Saturdavs. 

Oct. 26.—Interstate Park, Queens.—Three-men team race at 20 
live birds per team, 29yds. rise; members of any = larly or- 
ganized gun club in the U. S. are eligible; at 2 o’clock. Sweep- 
stake shooting commences at 10 o’clock. 

Oct. 30.—Interstate Park, Queens.—Match at 100 birds, $100 a 
side, between Messrs. J. J. Hallowell and T. W. Morfey. 

Interstate Park, L. I.—Fountain Gun Club’s regular mogthly 
shoots, the third Thursday of October, November and December. 
Interstate Park, Queens, L, 1.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 

. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, in his recent matches, has shown a form in 
handling his Winchester on pigeons which is both admirable and 
successiul. On Oct. 2, in the contest with Mr, Fred Gilbert, at 
Kansas City, for the Dupont cup, he scored 99 out of 100 to his 
opponent’s 98. Each score is an exceedingly high grade per- 
formance: On the following day they contested for the Sports- 
men’s Review cup, and Mr. Elliott again made 99, while his op- 
ponent scored 97, one less than that of the preceding day. This, 
too, was a grand performance for each. In his last three matches— 
meer the — cup at Omaha, with Mr. F. S. Parmelee (96 
out of 100), and the Dupont cup and Sportsmen’s Review cup— 
he scored 294 out of 300 shot at, a performance which is not to be 
considered lightly. Mr. Elliott has gone to Maryland to visit his 
brother and take a rest preparatory to other shooting performances, 


Under date of Oct. 5, Mr. Thos. Donley, of St. Thomas, Ont. 
writes us: “Owing to Nov. 6 being Election Day in the States, 1 
have changed the dates of my tournament to Nov. 13, 14, 15 and 
16. Kindly put a notice to this effect in your coming events 
column.” a 


In the 25-live-bird handicap of the Medicus Gun Club, held at 
Interstate Park on eee of last week, there were eleven con- 
testants, of whom three killed straight, namely, Messrs. Welch, 
Ho ae and Miller, the two latter standing at 29yds.; the former 
at Ss. 

2 


On Friday of this week at Interstate Park the Medicus Gun 
Club will present a varied Srosramme, with some novelties in 
the way of the governing. conditions. There will be different rules, 
handicaps for the events and prizes to be competed tor. 


x 
Mr. J. A. H. Dressel, secreatry-treasurer of Interstate Park 
Queens, L. I., informs us that the Fountain Gun Club has fixed 
upon Oct. 18, Nov. 15 and Dec. 20—that is, the third Thursday of 
each month—for its monthly shoots at Interstate Park. 











The race between Messrs. L. F. “Davenport,” of Brooklyn, and 
S. M. Van Allen, of Jamaica, at Interstate Park,-Queens, L. 1., on 
Saturday of last week, at 100 birds, was won by the former. The 
scores were 95 to 89. The race was for $100 a side. 


ca 
Mr. R. O. Heikes, “the Da of ’em all,” not in years, but in the 
use of the shotgun, arrived in New York on Tuesday of this week. 
ca ‘ 
On Oct. 20 Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott and Fred Gilbert shoot for 
con 'tscn snakel ox Biciooent, Va. pe 
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The of the Peters Cartridge Co.’s tournamént to be 
held at tgomery, Ala., Oct. 16,and 17,"under the auspices “of 
the Capital City Gun Club, is now ready, for distribution, , There 
are ten events each day,“6f which ‘sit ‘arecat 15 targets, $1.50 
entrance; three at 20 ee and ‘ore ‘at 25 targets, $2.50, 
the 15-target events $5 is ded. To the 20-target events $10 is 
added. To the “ae events $15. The third day will be devoted 
to live-bird events, of which there are oe on the programme, with 
conditions as follows: ‘Five birds, $4; birds, $4.50; 7 birds, $5; 
10 birds, $7.50, Plenty of birds onrhand for practice.” The follow- 
ing further informatign is. pre d in the..programme: “A 
handsome gold medal ‘will be gy for highest average for two 
days’ targets. Any profit ‘atcrumg frém this tournament’ will be 
added to an extra event atithe close of the second day’s programme. 
Targets willbe thrown at 2 cents, each. Two sets of traps-will be 
used—the magautrap and Sergeant system. All events will be 
shot over the Sheree ae the -odd events over the Sergeant 
system. Target: purses Swill be-divided Rose system—5, 3, 2 and 1 
in the 16bird gaces; 7,-5,-3,.2 and 1 in the 20 and 25 bird races. 
The referee’s decision will be final, except in case of doubt, when 
he may appeal to contestants iri’ squad.. Manufacturers’ agents 
barred from contesting for ‘the. purses, but can shoot for price of 
targets. American Association rules in connection with Magau- 
trap rules will govern all target events. Westcott Arms Co. will 
be headquarters. Barbecue on the grounds. Rate of one fare 
for round trip on all roads entering Montgomery. Grounds 
will be open. for practice .Oct. 15.;;, Grounds are - located 
at Cloverdale. Cartridges and guns. shipped to T. M. 
located at Cloverdale.’ Cartridges and “guns shipped to T. M. 
Westcott, Montgomery, Ala, will be delivered on thé grounds 
bird events will be divided Rose-system—5, 3,2 and }. All live- 
free of charge. Live birds wil]. be trapped at 35, cents each. Live- 
bird races will be handicap rdces. For programmes or informa- 
tion, address Westcott’ Arms’ Co.,‘Montgomery, Alas-‘or - John 
Parker, care the Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O. John Parker 


will manage.” 
® TTS 


The Altoona Rod and. Gun Club, of Altoona, Pa.,..of which 
Mr. G. G. Zeth is secretary, provides a live-bird handicap for 
amateurs, to°take place on Saturday of this week, The event will 
be at 15 birds, $5 entrance, birds extra, four moneys, class: shooting, 
handicaps from 25 to 33yds. Birds, 40 cents per pair. 'The_pro- 
gramme presents further information as _ follows:.. ‘Entry 
applications will be received up until Wednesday, Oct. 3, in- 
clusive, and must be accompanied by $3, the price of the birds. 
The entrance fee can be paid at any time before going to the 
score. The handicaps will be announced the morning of the shoot. 
A good dinner, free to visiting shooters, will be served in the club 
house dining room. Logan Valley cars from the heart of the city 
direct to the grounds every fifteen minutes. Loaded shells for'sale 
on the grounds. Special loads will be furnished if ordered when 
entry is made. Interstate Association rules will govern. The 
handicap committee will be D. D. Stine, Tyrone; C. Wendroth, 
Cresson; J. B. Holsinger, Johnstown; L. R. Leister, Huntingdon; 
Dr, F. M. Christy, Altoona. Everything is always in readiness for 
target shooting at these grounds, and after the live-bird race has 
been finished the remainder of the day will be devoted to this 
sport; events to be arranged to suit shooters. For furthr informa- 
tion, adderss the secretary. Local and long distance telephone.” 


The Peters Cartridge Co., of Cincinnati, O., sends us the follow- 
ing: “At the request of gentlemen interested, the dates of the 
Peters Cartridge Co.’s tournament at Raleigh, N. C., have been 
changed to Oct. 24, and 25. The tournament is given under the 
auspices of the North Carolina State Fair Association, and 
held upon the State Fair grounds. The two days will be devoted 
to targets. The State Fair Association, as well as the Peters 
Cartridge Co., and others interested, are sparing no pains to make 
this one of the most enjoyable shoots that has ever been held in 
the South. It will be managed by Mr. John Parker, and this fact 
in itself is enough to draw a large number of sportsmen from all 
over the Southeastern States. he State Fair Association has 
secured low rates of fare from all points in that territory. For 
programme appiy to the Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O., or 
Chas. H. Belvin, Jr., Raleigh, N. C.”” The company further advises 
us that, as it is found impracticable to get a sufficient number of 
birds, the programme of the third day has been abandoned. 


The last contest of a series of three between the’ Frankford 
Gun Club and the Penn Gun Club, of Norristown, Pa., which was 
shot at Bridesburgh, on Saturday of last week, resulted in a victory 
for Frankford. ch club had a previous winning to its credit, so 


that the final win determined Frankford’s supremacy:': The con- - 
ditions were 25 targets per man, and there were twelve men . each |, 


team. The scores were: Frankford—Ridge 22, W. H. » 22, 
Myers 21, Dr. Smith 21, Morris 21,°Green 20, W. Johnson 20, Redi- 
fer 20, Krier 19, George 17, Betson 15, Bourne 14—232. Penn-— 
Newton 23, Harris 21, Hagy 21, P. Johnson 21, F. Y. Smith 21, 


y. 
Cassell 19, J. R. Yost 19, Gross 18, Gleason 18, I. Johnson 7, . 


McMichael 16, Dotterer 14—228. 
‘ 4 7 
The fourth annual tournament of the Cherokee Gun Club, Chero- 
kee, Ia., to be held Oct. 16 and 17, offers a programme at* both 
bluerocks and live birds. The magautrap and Sergeant system will 
be used. Between $75 and $100 will be added. The management 
extends a cordial invitation to all shooters. Manufacturers’ agents 
and professionals are barred from the purses, but will. have ac- 
commodations to display their goods. Guns and ammunition 
shipped to the secretary, F. B. Wadsley, will be delivered to the 
hotel and grounds free of charge. 


Messrs. Malone and Collins, the managers of the forthcoming 
Baltimore live-bird tournament, are exercising the greatest pains 
in respect to securing a handicap committee which will be of the 
best. To act in conjunction with themselves they have extended 
invitations to the members of the Grand American Handicap Com- 
mittee, and we are informed that several of them have accepted 
the invitation. The shoot takes place on Oct. 23, 24, 25 and 
26, and will be held under the auspices of the Baltimore Shooting 
Association. e 


At the recent tournament at Hartford, Conn., Capt. Geo. E. 
Bartlett, of the Marlin Fire Arms Co., won high average, follow- 
ing it with a similar performance at the Branchville tournament, 
where he broke 9 out of 100 targets, and made a run of 52. He 
was accompanied by his wife, who is known on the stage as May 
Clinton, famous as an expert rifle’ and pistol shot, and who in the 
shoots aforementioned was second, scoring 20 straight in one’event 
and breaking 87 out of 100. She has only recently taken up trap- 
shooting, but handles her Marlin repeater like a veteran. 


The Crescent Athletic Club held its opening shoot of the season 
on Saturday of last week, and had a good attendance, considering 
that there are still so many of the summer sports to engage the 
attention of the members. Dr. Henry L. O’Brien scored the 
victory for the October cup. The conditions ere the cups 
are handicap, 25 targets over expert traps and 25 over a magautrap, 
allowances added as breaks, handicaps to be changed each month. 


In the second.contest of the Keystone Shooting League’s cham- 
ionship series Messrs. J. Vandergrift and J. Brewer killed the 10 
irds which was the total number shot at in the event by each con- 
testant. In a four-men team race between Messrs. Darby, W. N. 
Stevenson, Ridge and Sanford on the one side and Messrs. O. K. 
Stevenson, Van Loon, A. C. Stevenson and Hobbs on the other, 
each shooting at 25 targets, the former won by a score of 83 to 76. 


At Elmer Neal’s shoot, Bloomfield, Ill., on the first day, Oct. 2. 
Mr. Rolla O. Heikes was high average, with W. R. Crosby second 
and C. W. Budd third. On the second day C. W. Budd was first, 
Ralph Trimble second and Elmer Neal third. In the high average 
at targets Budd ee and sont ae Bia average 2 the spar- 
row contests, w 1 interesting report of ‘it wili 
found elsewhere in our columns. _ 


Mr. J. L. ant Peru, indy ~— us as Solos: mh writing 
you concerning the coming live-bird tournament of t 
Club, I gave the dates an Oct 29 ond 88, which was saccne 


arg 


.The F ed were Oct. 30 and $1, which correction please 
@nnounce *9 your. next issue, 
MERA Ck gb Oka RT eg. BS Beanarp Warens. 


FOREST AND STREAM: 3 





ON LONG ISLAND. no 
Crescent Athletic Club, ar 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Oct. 6—The. opening of the shooting season 
of the Crescent Athletic Club evoked great interest, and there was 
a goodly attendance of spectators to watch the shooters. The 
main interest centered in the contest for the October cup, which 
was won by Dr. L. O’Brien with a score of 46, 7 of, .which 
was a handicap allowance.. Edward Banks, scratch, was close up 
with 44, as also were C, Kenyon, Jt., and J. H- Hallock‘ with'an 
equal score. - ‘ ‘i thie : 

he committee, Messrs. Townsend, Banks and Higgins,' were on 
hand early, and had the mechanical, arrangements adjusted to a 
nicety, so that fer the first shoot- matters ran very smoothly: The 
scores: é 

Save cup, 25 expert, .25::magautrap; handicap allowances 

added: 7 . 
Expeft rules, Magautrap. Grand 
Hdep.:!“Broke. Hdcp. Broke. Total. 
“4. ’ 





Dr.H L, O’Brien... 5.00<¢ i 24 3 22 46 
C Kenyon, ig Seieass Cegnwss 6 25 5 19 44 

Fe, TEMA R vinnn ks ccbiese 3 22 2 22 44 

dward Banks oacnt le 21 0 23 44 
DFG GOBER sc ccccsccccnces 1 22 1 20 42 
BE Reicks cnciancosecccces 2 21 2 21 42 
W W Marshall...........0- 4 20 4 20 40 
C G Rasmus..... 7 17 6 19 36 
L- Rhett .cacccccce “4 IW": 3 16 33 
T WE Sees o 6s sce bo a 1§ « 2 17 32 
G Notman ..... sy 14 2 17 31 
Capt ‘Borland .. ten ade. 14 29 


Special prize shoot, 25 expert tules; ‘han —: Banks, scratch, 
24; Geddes, 1, 24; Kryn, 2; 23; Hallock,'3; 28; Rasmus, 7, 21; 
Marshall, 4, 19; O’Brien, 4; 19; Dr. Little, 4, 19; Borland, 10, 19; 
Sneider, scratch, 18; Kenyon, 6, 18. 
Shoot-off, 25 birds: Banks, scratch, 23; Geddes, 1, 21, ’ 
Sweepstakes, 10 birds: Banks 9, Hallock 7, Wilmot Townsend 
7, Rhett 5, Borland 2, Marshall 1, : 
Sweepstakes, 25 birds: Kryn 21, Sneider 18, Hallock 9. 
Sweepstakes, 25 birds: Sneider 21, Kryn 20, Hallock 16. 
Sweepstakes, 25 birds: Hallock 17, Kryn 16, McKenzie 16. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Oct. 6.—In.the club shoot of the New 
Utrecht Gun .Club to-day ‘Messrs, Hamhilton, Welch and Daven- 
nort killed 10 birds straight. Mr. Hamilton also scored a win with 
Messrs. Thompson, Lee and Gaughen in the Mauser rifle event, in 
which all stood at 29yds. 

The scores follow: 


Club prize, miss-and-out: 





WF Beeaisvisvas veesx2 01110 Lockwood .......++++0- 20211010 
F A Thompson........ 2112112122 9=Dr Hilll.....cccccccocees 0011110220 
EBD. wdbsccapedyeprcscaes 1221212212 Hamilton ......eececees 2101112111 
Gaughen ......ccccccee 2221222122 

Club shoot, 10 birds, $10: 
F A Thompson....2121212120—- 9 R A Welch........1122122122—10 
Hamilton .......... 7242121211—10 Davenport ......... 1121221211—10 
LO. se ccccscocccdece 2110121022— 8 Postaus ........++- 0212222012— 8 
Hill cccvciocdisccssced 002020w Bill Wynn......... *121112110— 8 

Targets were shot as follows: 

Events: 123 Events: 123 

Targets: 25 25 25 Targets: 265 25 25 
Ga esa sip vkieoeenss 121814 Griswold ... ie Se ae 
je ER ee 101011 Burns ..... oo ae eee 
DeMISOR. ci ccccsssecccess W321 .. Arthur ..ccccccccccccees Fae. <e 
Pith) sicccccdcccsccsenss 5 10 16 


Medicus Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I., Oct. 5.—There was a good at- 
tendance of shooters at the Medicus Gun Club’s shoot to-day, the 
main event of which was the Medicus handicap at 25 live birds, in 
which Messrs, Welch, Hopkins and Miller killed straight. . Follow- 
ing are the scores: 

No. 1, 10 birds, $5 entrance: 

Richter, 28 ......... 0221*01122— 7 Welch, 30.......... 
Wiess, 28 .201122**21— 7 Van Allen, ee 
Amend, 28 .. ./222222222— 9 J Hopkins, 29. 
Webber, 30. . 222222222210 ‘Lockwood, 28.. 
Woods, 28 .... 2222022202— 8 Postaus, 28......... 


Medicus handicap, 25 live birds, $10 entrance: 
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‘Welch, 30 2211122121222121122222122—25 
‘Van Allen, 30 2220222222122222222222222—24 
Hopkins 222222222221 2222222222212 —25 
V oods, 222222222221 2222222220222—24 
Miller, 29 2222221221221221212212222—25 
Webber, 20 ...5.00..000- ° 
Richter, 28 20220002*220202w at 
Wiess, 211222122022002w 
Amend, 28..... PP take 211120220222222w 
Lockwood, 28 0122201222121222202022022—20 
Postaus, 28 012221 23 





L. T. “Davenport” vs. S. M. Van Allen, 


Interstate Park, L. I., Oct. 6—A_ match of exceeding interest 
was shot to-day at Interstate. Park, L. I., between Messrs. L. T. 
Davenport, of Brooklyn, and S. M. Van Allen, of Jamaica, L. L., 
at 100 live birds, 20yds. rise. The former won by the excellent 
score of 95 to 89. Davenport’s 5th was a difficult driver. His 16th, 
17th, 19th, 20th and Zist ‘were hot drivers, well killed. His 15th 
in the second 25 was hard hit, and died out. In his third 25 he 
had six very difficult drivers, but made the 25 with a clean score. 
He had lost but two in his first 75, but in his last 25 he lost three 
more, and ended with a good score notwithstanding. 

The luck of the draw ran about alike for each in the first 2, 
Van Allen losing his 18th dead out. In the second 25 his 29th 
and 30th, left drivers, were fast birds, as also were his 42d, a driver, 
and his 46th, a twisting left driver. In his third 25 he lost five, 
= _— three were dead out, and the race was then practically 
decided. 


Mr. T. W. Morfey acted as referee. 
| fe ae ee 1211022212211212112222111—24 
11191111111221*2221221111—; 
2221121122222112111221111— 
22211122112212*1212721*20—22—95 
22222212112222222%2222122—24 


2120021212112222022101211—21 
2°22222%222220212°2102211—20 
2222222212112211202111222—24—89 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
acne eed 
Garfield of Chicago, 


Curcaco, Ill., Oct. 6.—Garfield Gun Club to-day begins its live- 
bird season, and will continue to hold these live-bird shoots, if at- 
tendance warrants it, each month clear through the winter, and 
until the month of May. The trophy entsy closes on each trophy shoot 
at 3 P. M., and the pesky series begins next Saturday, Oct. 13. 
The trophy shoots will be held only*on the second and fourth Sat- 
urdays of each month, in each case at 10 live birds, 15 cents. 
Opportunity for live-bird sweeps will always be present, and with 
the well-known loyalty of the Garfield members to their club, it is 
fair to hope that the coming season will see the old grounds 
crowded every Saturday, trophy day or not. 

Pang bee closed its season on inanimate targets last Satur- 

ay, Sept. 29. 

Haztros> Buritptnc, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Gun Clu, 
Chicago, Oct. 6.—Please find scores of the Chicago Gun Club 
shoot, held to-day under very unfavorable conditions. A strong 
wind blowing across the traps, with low clouds and rain, is not 
conducive to big scores. You will note, though, that some of our 
daciese re out a motale. c son cleaned up 2 
straight in the yearly tr y event. "Brien was second with 24; 
‘Lem Willard and Dr. Miller scored 23 each. = 
Mr. and Mrs. Dr. Shaw, of the Garfield Gun Club, were guests 
of the Chicago Gun Club to-day. They having spent the summer 
in the Rockies, haven’t had their usual practice at clays. 
Lem Willard made high average on the day. Next Saturday 
live birds and targets. Birds furnished by Ullman & Co., and are 
to be handled by the only Frank Barnard. 


Yearly trophy: 
Ca 


S M Van Allen, 30......c:ececeeeeees 








Miles ostues econ peveceveseceeesee es AMMMMIIIIIINININI— 
REMMI ,<-<ctescecsccrvcece nesses “AUTH Hoot ta 
Srn Gareoy 3 1532 soresdevavarbenctoeginced 1001141041438 
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1101—14- ay 


Veitmeyer 111111011101101111111111—22 
Mrs. Howard 0100111101001110101011001—14 
A W_ Morton - 0010110101911011111114110—18 


- 001411010001011 114111111 -—18 
. -LVUT1T1117 10111 1117 HT — 24 
-1191111110111011111011111—22 
woes - -0101110000T1101112101111t—17 


A WaltPe cote de cots cc cccccsccsvdedince cis -1010900001000111111001111—13 
Monthly trophy; ; 

Ly Willard ..cccosccoscccccccccccccvcescesaccsccscers 101111111 101111—18 

Mrs Carson .....32....- ee deaecbacdsa dé decns 111111101111101—13 





BR B Mackwww cn ccsivccccvcccccccccscscecevcccseecese 010110110101111—10 
Dr Miller ...icccceseeeseees vvccececvee deo ee ese eA1111010119101—12 









III co damatbcng.qabak«ene¥educnd<osnadoqqcancu WIA iii—15 
PE cca hubinndicestevescasievenccesmcensstenad 110111101000111—10 
AW Meet ccd se csccccccccccccsces Dib ctendacdepas 111111111010111—13 
Dr Morton’ vi sccpoccecsccee cae akin <aee anda dae ae 110111100011011—10 
O’Brien ..cesse DieMtiecadcancineateqeeeduntalline 111110111111001—12 
Dr Shaw ......0- Scat Eakehddahscdnatounewessegad dun 1111111101100}1—12 
Mira SHBW ccccceccccccccccvcescces pagewavepatiyiogtd 101111111011111—13 
Walters ..crccescocce Kphaghedsqwegeaice Ieccinednameadl 004110000101100— 6 

Team race: Dr. Morton’s team: 

Dr. Morton ccccccccsccccces bcpneKedsdecdécsen ses 111111111111110—14 
O’Brien .....+. edececeoe --111011119111111—15 
VGRMGIET cccvccccccccccesccccccecenaccces --111111111111111—15 
Pe a eho ve cdsdocdveccdcventedes . 011111111011110—12 
Wy  ROdecwcn acc cccviccccicdecsccsscene ..101011101111100—10 
Fe I A aieidena shan ce ncthgnaewiddacoensedeees« 100000011001110— 6—72 
Dr. Miller’s team: 
BPMN bden ober eedeeaciectibscaecdeectecerdd 010111011101001— 9 
L Willard ..... SCeeccoseesscdsessovsquccccvecces 101011111111111—13 
DO hedvbhcededetccectcidcccvectcetsesccece 101111111111411—14 
Mire Carsomd ccccccccecscces eyatattevecasade . -111111111100111—13 
Mrs Shaw ..... Cdbedkadiccddocedsuécdgicvtepese 011011110011100— 9 
DRONE ai soc csivccdetccndsdeccdsccdcasdsdas 110001000010111— 7—65 

Sweepstakes: 

‘Targets: 25 15 15 10 5p Targets: 25 15 15 10 5p 
We ee tecnee EE oe ce. ce se: NG) OUR ces. os 896 5 
L Willard ....... 3 ..15 910 Dr Shaw ......... oe oe 18 8 10 
EE Gonace I aa BE OO oc * CINE, woveascecacce at 48 8 
We CAE ecccas us EB ue cc. ce EP MEOOCE sccciccscces Pe: are 
De MEMBCE ccccocee 0c 1916 FT .n Mes SBOW  cicccccy oes Te xg is 
Veitmeyer ...... 20. UE on ogee EE MAGEUOND Guava. cessecen 8 

BuiveE Jeans. 
Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—The appended scores were made to-day on our 
grounds on the occasion of the first live-pigeon shoot of the 
season. 

Weather conditions were decidedly unfavorable, it keeping up a 
constant drizzle of rain and a strong south wind directly across the 
traps all afternoon, 

he birds were not very quick to take wing, but when once 
started were a fast lot. 


The attendance was not as large as usual, but was good, consid- 
ering the weather: 





No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Oe ee eee, 20211*0022— 6 121121—6 
Kehl, Mivnéseteed COGEsCuseeesaus 121101—5 1221122122—10 012001—3 
CF Wetat OE tesin Ke oecidc ince dt 201010—3 201110211" 7 _—........ 
THOU. Gila tidctelctedcdicscicvs 111211-6 1112110121 9 122212—6 
Dr MO Ml acecceas ennewenee .- -122111—6 1221122011— 9 1111216 
COME Diab arccksaceedecdavesed 02210*—3 2112212022— 9 1200*1—3 
DE GERNORs Di reiededcéiccccecess 11*%011—4 2111210122-- 9  021101—4 
L, Well, Bi ec casene. betctedese e edes 1220001101— 6 *12020—3 
Midgely, Woccecee éeduevend ctitide lacece 211112171 8... 
Richards, Mihatevdqsvetssiendate soe ‘ 22222*21*1— 8& 221121—6 
Dr Mitchell 30.... bee) arsed 0212201*10— 6 12110*—4 
Bakes: Bi cies © vevee 1211*20211— 8  110121—5 
3 WRG Gikeaseattectsceeas ace 00% oe 111212122110 0201016 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 8—The regular shoot of the Hudson 
Gun Club was held on this date, and an enjoyable day = 
passed in breaking asphalts. The attendance was good, when it 
1s noted that there were indications of rain in the early morning. 
There was no wind to speak of, and the light was very good. 
There were scme close finishes between the first five men, and 
it was a difficult matter to pick a winner, the finish between 
Piercy, Dudley, Schorty and Scheubel in several events being 


ver oan 

is shoot opened the regular fall season, and contest ill b 
held on alternate weeks, beginning Oct. 21. The gous ae 
easy of access from New York or Brooklyn Cortlandt street 


b 
ferry. Take Turnpik : 
Bridge. Sonate e car and get off at Masbéneeds River 












Events: 123465678 910111 
; 2 
pomente: 10 15 15 15 15 15 15 20 25 15 15 15 
De oe sesececesccseseees 71413 14 12 14 14 T6 24 13 14 15 
De DIE Sieseaendia abadbe coscess 814 15 15 14 11 12 15 23 13:13. 
i ay Jaacecs Mequtdtonadeeced coos 91412 12 14 12 15 17 21 12 15. 
Schobel ecccccces ecccceccessocece eee TIL 8181312121620 8... 
ae ie Ah dadh vencncdsecce 8 91414 15 11 15 16 20 12 13 
eanla esate seecaeccencedes sae Mie OS ee ies i. 
Sct none aclactne igen « § 9121213 ....1821. 
+ eedeuvattwaewede cates 7 614121110 71422...... 
MEE? etenceas eenecccescees 62 SB 8B i 355°.5 <. 
PT cdhtesaimonsaccsncsa S . B30 od 6 dn ite 
— Cee esececcousceevepocécesoce. co 10 9121010111319 11 .. .. 
eke, Sao meseedeconadiachsoee :* 8 + ts tad ot Wes oe ba 
Sante caedaneganecéasvacedieesae ob eid $92 1118... 
a paaew edd bvecdegstetedenewne th an 12212 911. We ore 
SS ERGSIMGD. cceconasersacrscdeacece ca. ae $8997..17 8 
Van Dyne Pirduisvedteeidierencie te te ©: 2 Oo her 3 
wine Rees Uawbenkdtn dhe edscsecdded 4o Savae <e he OE ae 
el Naas aga id maleate ht dR 5 81011 6 6 9 
MEO Scceccsecncccdceccoccevepens ec. oe: ce 6! oe 8..14 10 
WOM ndeddeiPnodin Seecd snndinee cocoa cond C. 91210 11. 
WEE Sadedsdudelcdctetecsiccctcl ss 0 as 
BONNE: Nisei cas Gysacdinkgiecdbbidscd- Rds : 9 8 
FaRtleS snssentenennsencersraresosne te ee ci eines te celts w 198 


946 00 Cede dodedatedh dep epd do “dd de incl de bd dw hes oc Bde 
A. TL. Hueues. 


West Chester Tournament 


West Cuester, Pa., Oct. 4.—The West Ch 3 

2 ’ ” o 5 Re s est , 

its — all-day target shoot-day. Although <* oe 2 

een eee couitiy rp several away, the shoot wee.a 

§ hs ors Irom out of town were W. L. Colvi 

same ronda et Tee delet Jo New York reprcesing 

of Pheenixvill rs f Philadelphia, Beloonon’ poses: 

Reading a ae from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Radnor, 
ie pr i i 

ae ogramme was shot in full, as will be seen by the appended 















Events: 123466 

. § 78 91011 12 13 14 
sane HUEDE GRE URE Ei 
ae clan 9 13 2 13 14 15 1: 

Holman “oC gH $u 6u 2 4 1 1010 0 
avis aakie 2 aka 

1a pos ovbities 714 a : = : a = 9141514 12 13 
Sled shusehebuss iden. ca: as 7131311... .. 

Cate aleddidschbedécnsdseue aa ee 12 814 81314 811 3393 53'.; 
he Oo a AA 71311 810 7 10 11 10 10 13 12 12 0 
Donets, ae ohaws 71312 712 6 ll 9 8 91315 Ti 10 
hte Sidenswe - TUWIYB 711 1310 5 14 2 
Commas tereccseee oe oe oe TIL 8 13 14 10 15 buiBsyn 
an teeecceceees os os oe SILIWWIZ11 9 12 14 10 14 18 
Bonne i tesecccceseses we se oe 813 10 13 14 10 14 141315 14 
Tonet teeeeeccceseeves oe oe oe 814 9 14 12 9121213... 
a bai sereeceesccesees os oe se oe os 41112 912 12 10 ye 
coon svvveveceeveeess 101112 81110... 12 812144... .. 
—_ eoshbonsseesheris wee tt ee 0 oe oe os oe oe oe 910 12 12 13 
2 eereveeereeeseres oe oe oe oe oe 81214 7... ..., setae 
# CONSCCESS ODED TESS 500 06 00 20. 00 co - BUND H vf 
ane pi ~ailoale 10.. 61413... de an 
Flicaateterntennretternee. #900, 06-.9-48 EN opS cs D secs 
SE air atecsipnc BA. o cso waka a 
ninth lll ALE 9465 2855 5 MB toes -0 se ae nmies 
ED edcesereccoea OOo eer eee 68 oe 00 66 CMe ha 
WPUNE. Sehbsdidiersevitehecc Ge ce oe en ee ee ee 
Jackson * ef ef ef «¢ se ¢8 88 o@ 
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Elliott vs. Gilbert. 


Dupont Cop. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas City’s world’s champion wingshot, J. 
A. R. Elliott, on Tuesday, Oct. 2, successfully defended the 
Dupont championship cup against Fred Gilbert, Lowa’s star as- 
pirant for the championship title. It was a great contest, and took 

lace on that historic shooting ground at the Exposition Ball 
ark, Kansas City,* where pigeon shooting history has been made 
for the past fifteen years. he race was not over until Elliott had 
grassed his 100th bird, which gave him the grand score of 99. 
Gilbert shot a wonderfully up-hill race all the way, Elliott never 
letting him get into the lead from start to finish, and the Hawkeye 
lad was only one bird behind the veteran at the close of the re- 
markable contest. Only one bird was missed clean out of the 200, 
and that a big white bird that was drawn by Gilbert at the 24th 
round. It was not a very hard bird, but he towered and circled 
in a right-quartering direction. Gilbert shot under him with both 
loads, and the bird perched himself on the grand stand to watch 
the steady slaughter going on at the traps. 

Elliott was in his best form, and until the race was nearly half 
over threatened to tie his former famous performances on the same 
grounds, he having a record of two winning races where he killed 
100 straight birds—once against Dr. W. F. Carver and again when 
W. F. Crosby was his opponent. He was centering his birds, and 
his load was effective, and half the time he did not use his second 
barrel at all. His first and only lost bird was his 48th, the 
champion having made a run of 47 from the startin 
of the race. It was a strong black bird that started o 
in a right-quartering direction away from the traps, and Elliott 
hit it hard with both barrels. It was going at such a velocity, 
however, that it was carried over the boundary line and fell dead 
at the club house door. From that on to the end he killed his 
birds clean, finishing with a run of 52 kills. 

Gilbert, after losing his 24th bird, settled down, and from that 
on shot a steady race, losing but one more bird, his 7ist, and that 
fell dead just over the boundary line. It was an unfortunate inci- 
dent, however, as it cost him the race. The bird was a hard one, 
and while the audience was naturally in favor of Elliott’s winning 
the crowd sympathized with the visitor, and he was complimented 
by his victor and Kansas City friends on thie stubborn contest 
he had put up against the champion. 

It was a shooting match worth going miles to see, and both 
men made many remarkable kills that brought enthusiastic ap- 
plause from the grand stand. 

The weather was ideal for the sport, a light wind blowing across 
the traps occasionally. The birds generally were old, strong 
flyers, and were accredited with being better than an average lot 
by the experts. There were of course occasional duffers, but as a 
whole they were up and away at the fall of the trap. Gilbert used 
his second barrel at nearly every bird, but it was more from habit 
than necessity, and was shot generally as a precautionary measure. 

Chris Gottlieb acted as referee of the match by special request; 
James Whitfield was the official scorer and W. V. Rieger pulled 
the traps. 

Elliott used his favorite Winchester pump 
were 42grs. of Hazard powder and 1%40z. o 
chilled shot in a Leader shell. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Streom Pub. Co. 


un, and his loads 
No. 7% Tatham 


4 PYPEEAAAAKRDPINOILLSA SEASAA 
JAR Elliott...21112222211211292122292221 2-9 
LEP LILEKS RSA DAGESOIESRETKK 
22221221211112121122291%129-% 
Ree ee ety ies oe tk 
221112221221112111121221 1—% 
PER TRRAIEKRA GRA TAGAT ADK C0 
11212221191221211122121 1 1-25-99 
7 PRIKAKAPAT LAA T9 FARM Ee 
Fred Gilbert.....222292222222222222222229209-% 
LE 9A FAY SAA SYACHY OEY 
2222229222922922292222222222 1-2 
fn ETI Mt 
1221229922292222922292*29922-9% 
CHR CLR CLARET ELT CPE EADILAK 
22%¥112229229112122212222922-25 98 


Sportsmen’s Review Cup. 


Oct. 3.—The Elliott-Gilbert match of to-day was nearly a_repeti- 
tion of yesterday’s great battle. Elliott successfully defended the 
title by a score of to 97. While Gilbert lost one more bird to- 
day, he did not miss any, all three of his lost birds falling dead 
out of bounds. This was aiso true of Elliott’s lost bird, which 
made a difference of 360 to Bob Elliott, who had recklessly bet 
$10 against $50 that Jim would make a straight score. He won a 
bet on 98 

Jim Elliott’s great form of the past few weeks has inspired every- 
body with confidence, and every dollar of Gilbert money was 
snapped up quickly. 

The weather conditions were practically the same as those of 
yesterday, excepting that it was a trifle warmer, and the birds 

ardly so fast to fly. 

Gilbert was the first to miss, losing his 4th bird, a fast left- 
quartering driver, which fell dead in the bleachers. e dropped 
another in the second 25, losing the 46th, a left-quarterer that made 
a wide sweep and escaped the first load. Fred hit him hard with 
the second, but he carried the load over the flags. All this time 
Jim was plugging away steadily, killing his birds dead with center 
shots with the first barrel, and kept this up until he had scored 
70 straight kills; then he lost his next bird, a fast, left-quartering 
driver that was hit hard with both barrels, but was strong enough 
to wiggle out. When he did strike the ground he bounced up 
and stayed where he next hit the ground. Gilbert was shooting a 
strong race, but had the misfortune to lose another, his 80th bird, 
a regular duplicate of Elliott's only lost one, which fluttered over 
the boundary line, where it dropped dead. 

W. V. Rieger refereed the match, and James Whitfield scored. 
The score: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


TRPUR LAKA 7 9EHA SKA A HARES 


Fred Gilbert... 222*22222222222292222222 2-9 
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Herron Hill Gun Club. 


Pirrssurc, Pa., Oct. 1.—The live-bird season of the Herron 
Hill Gun Club opened to-day. A silver cup in a 20-bird contest 
was the main event. This was won by W. S. King, who killed 
straight alone, shooting from the 3%0yd. mark. The scores: 

First event, 5 birds: 






McPherson, 27..........- 22222—5 Bennett, 28.............. 1212-5 
A H King, 30............ 1222-5 Cleveland, 27............. 21121-45 
W S King, 30............ 2722-5 Hays, B............c00s00 02102—3 
Second event, 20 birds: 
EP IOOD, 5 5 oss odo Gb <0 + dab chock» hobs Shane 12222122202222222222—19 
I, ate oe oa 5 0:5 eh seinpnm age oes ens SOO 22222221232120222022—18 
RP DOMES ook «Fo chp 53 che ibe cake betes thenee eee 
Bennett ood —19 
RNA oka G haha. cBhunsssnerd spiagesess « «.11102211200101212211—16 
Hays... ccc cee cecec cc cncueenccnccecens suse ye oe OQO22201000020001122—10 





The Forest anp STREAM is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier 9g practipable, ‘ 


FOREST AND STREam.. 


The Elmer Neal Shoot. 


Bioomrietp, Ind.—Among the notable and most pleasant shoot- 
ing events of the year must be recorded the three-day tournament 
given by Mr. Elmer E, Neal, at Bloomfield, Ind., Oct. 2, 3 and 4. 
Owing to other engagements in various States, the attendance was 
not so large as it should have been, and fell considerably below 
Mr. Neal’s expectations. But it was truly good to be with the 

enial, jovial “Black Diamond Chief” and his associates in the 
fae old State of Indiana, and for all who were there the week 
was well spent. 

Targets were thrown on the Sergeant system, and there was not 
a balk anywhere in the programme. y 

The shooting range is located on a handsome plot; facing the 
west, one mile east of town, and an excellent turnpike road makes 
it easy of access. The genial Jack Parker was on hand and 
managed, with Mr. Neal the executive and financial end of the 


shoot. 
First Day, Oct. 2. 


The weather was fair, but with a high temperature that made ihe 
work warm in more than one sense during a good portion ot the 


day. These conditions prevailed without variation through the 
week. On the first day’s programme Rolla Heikes won high 
average, with W. R. Crosby second and €. W. Budd third. Mr. 
Budd made the long run of the day, with 44 straight. The seores * 
follow: 

Events: 1234567 8 9101112 

‘Targets 15 15 20 20 15 15 20 20 15 15 20 10) Total. 
SPD ...ccccevccceverveees 131215171112 2017121118 8 166 
BRED cccvencvedscdsqsocs 13 13 18 18 1415 2018 15121818 = 182 
SD osc cgubephan se Ghunn 15 15 19 201414201815 1518 5 i191 
NEES «ocx eigeve ken weh sak 14 15 20 14121519171015 1810 ii 
BUGS ocsvetunseabhesvestce 141318161112171811111610 167 
Bea aaa 15 15 18 18 141319 15 14141710 = 182 
De DR Tics see revcscoscs 13 14 15 17 13 13 17 19 121317 7 170 
IMSS SU eFet eso cesiocees 13 14 20 18 13 10 19 18 13 14 20 9 181 
BRENEED occccsvepgcacovoces 11 14 17 17 14 15 19 19 10 13 18 9 176 
SD  ocenaseevbbewseseaeer 11 12 16 1713 151819 14131610 174 
ROE ive covesevevcvcssees 11 14 19 18 1513 18 1614131710 178 
ROU  conscbenvcdenehoian 33.10 BW OU ss. 2s 2-'e 86 
MeEE  ccnccundobbsy tunpven 14 12 201811141920151419 8 IM 
Comey cocccdsducsvdecbact 13 15 19 18 13 15 19 18141420 & 8 §185 
CARER bob evddsiiitoecss 13 121612141217161211 12 6 153 
Ee eee 1311181714121814141317 S$ 19 
BEMEEEEO ccccencccccestbeces subs ab ca be, 5 00 b4 ep 94.68 6 
BEG ocd ise csvotdcssved ePUs Wh. 06 710. 17 


Second Day, Oct. 3. 


On the second day an occasionally stiff breeze affected the 
scores sere, Se Charlie Budd came to the front for first place, 
ri 





while Ralph mble was second and Elmer Neal third. The 
score: 

Events: 123465678 90” 

Targets 15 15 20 20 15 15 20 20 15 15 2010 =Total 
“eA tan ae: 13 12171513121416........ 112 
Squires . - 141417 18 15 12 16 1813 1417 7 175 
Heikes . 18 138 2016 15 13 18 1913141810 = 182 
Trimble 12 14 19 19 14 14 20 2014131910 188 
Tripp 11 11 2016 151418 20111518 9 178 
Neal .... - 138 15 19 19 15 151917121419 9 185 
De Long 0 9171I9WWUM12BBS = 157 
SD -deascapeocoonsesvega 11 15 17 17.14 13 17 17 1413 16 9 172 
SD sweep stepepnaxnngin 12 916 201413 202013151910 = 181 
SEED cencpnccsnyhoeonareee 11 10.17 13 18 12 16 13... .. .. .. 04 
Di -sedsoccedencossoeeted 15 15 20 18 14 14 4 19141419 9 191 
DREN pnccvcaeccocsennd 1113191513131914111118 9 16 
CED, .cno0ccsnnseneagonen 15 819 20 14 15 2018 1515 16 9 184 
TE nccpgesebsbsstanohett 12 15 1719 12 131718131217 8 178 
TE. sonsecsnocseoeesnll 13 7181215 91915 91116 8 1h2 
DUDEE ..ccncuseneeeviveennt 10 13 15 1813 151717111219 9 169 
WOOROE cnveccdsossecente aa be Sh. wasee! ae us Wee) ap, oo 13 
TOONS © ov cccscqnncsecdod Te cc ce oh £5.02 20 00 29 90.00 13 
ee ee 13 11 19 16 1313 161714132010 175 
pO er re 10 6151012 7131510..14 8 120 

The sparrow programme called for 150 birds to the man for two 
days. The birds were furnished by M. T. Hill, of Indianapolis, 


and —— by him from his own traps. However, on account 
of a strike of workmen in the mines operated by Mr. Neal, it 
was decided by the shooters to run the two together, thus closing 
the shoot Thursday evening. 

That these 285 sparrows were shot by the men, in adftlition to an 
extra at each end, is ample evidence that all worked smoothly and 
well. The birds were a fine lot of lively littlé fellows, with not a 
single sitter, and it wanted only a good wind to make this a very 
stiff game. 

On the first day’s lot of 150 birds, Budd was high man _ with 
5 lost; Heikes and Neal tied for second with 6 each, and Riehl 
next with 9. On that portion of the second day’s programme shot, 
including 85 birds, Riehl lost but 3, Neal 4 and Hughes 6. In 
the sparrow programme Neal won first place with 223 scored, Budd 
second with 222, and Heikes and Rich! tied for third with 219. 

Five cent. of purse¢ was deducted for average moneys to the 
eight high guns for the week; Charlie Budd won first, Heikes and 
Neal tied for second, Hughes was third, Crosby fourth, Riehl 
fifth, Tripp sixth and Burnside seventh. The figures are sub- 






joined: 

Events: 123 45 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 1516 

Targets: 15 15 20 10 10 15 15 20 15 15 15 15 20101015 = Total. 
De Long...... 11~/7 2» 8: BIBT BB 1B.W .. 28s od ve. AY 
Heikes --. 141520 9 91415 201414141318 9 914 219 
Crosby 1441217 5 9131219 151414121710 814 5 
Budd .. 15151910 9151518 1415121419 81014 222 
Voris .. 12 151910 6121217131213131710 8144) 28 
| Oe 15 1420 9 915 1419 13 141514181010 14 223 
Burnside ..... 151419 8 9121218 1513141417 9 918 211 
Riedd x<.).s0i% 13 14 20 10 8 15 12 201411151518101014 219 
Tripp seceeeees 161518 10 9 15 141713 13 131419 10 9 216 
Hughes ....... 131316 9 91215 201514141220 9 915 214 
Graham : e.s.oe theses 11 10 4. 25 


High averages, three days: 
Sparrows. Targets. a 


Sparrows. Targets. Total. 
Budd ..... 222 375 Crosby ...205 369 574 
Neal. ...... 225 369 592 Riehl ..... 219 351 570 
Heikes ...219 373 592 Tripp ..... 216 345, 561 
Hughes ..214 362 576 Burnside ..211 336 MAT 
A Pleasant Pow-Wow. 
Mr. Neal, in his ever happy manner, invited a company of 


special friends, including the Indians in attendance, to take dinner 
at his happy home Wednesday evening. This, it is hardly neces- 
sary to add, was one of the most pleasant features of the week, 
both in the present enjoyment it afforded and the glad remem- 
brances which it leaves with those who were there. he feast at 
Mr. and Mrs. Neal’s hospitable ard and the hours that fol- 
lowed in association with that fine family circle will stand recorded 
in the imperishable tablets of tribal fame 


Elliott—Parmelee. 


Appended are the scores of the Elliott-Parmelee race for the 
Republic cup, at Omaha, Neb., recently: 


J A R Elliott.....................2...9202112991121121121291111—295 
2212222920212212212121122—93 


F S&S Parensleen ..t6s. 860.65. TR 2222222022222222222222222 24 


—24—95 
F. C. Rrest. 





Illinois Gun Club. 


Srrincrietp, Il.—Thursday, Oct. 4, was the regular elub shoot 
at > eumpete anet magautrap, and sixteen shooters the traps 
m is event. 


Cites: A tend wx veprecentatives, Gnd ie print ip, thle, clnes wes 


captured G. T. on excellent score of 24. Smith 
Sikertns dove. Me, Pani & teed haan tel Bie ted Gane 
landed: one target short. 

Mrs: Butler and Mr. Richardson tied in Class B, and Mrs. Butler 
was awarded the the court of Mr. Richardson, 
who waived his in of the lady. Me. Butler shot 
a very. pretty race, centering her targets in style, and 
gontinues to improve at the same rate as her scores show 


Mk ET ee eee 











[Ocr. 13, 1900. 


Geifert won in Class C after shoot-off with Dr. Hazell. Ap- 
pended are the scores: : E 

Class A: Hall 24, or Smith 28, A. H. Bogardus 23, A. W. 
Butler 21, Stickie 20, Klingensmith 19. i 

Class B: Richardson 20, Mrs. Butler 20, Call 19, Dr. Kerr 18. 

Class C: Geifert 16, Dr. Hazell 16, J. W. Sikes 12, U. G. Moore 9, 
Chas. Schuck 10, Chas. Schuck, Jr., 12. 

Cuas. T. Sticxie, Sec’y. 


Trap Around Reading. 


Roversrokp, Pa., Oct. 6.—The first annal 
Twin City Gun Club, of Royersford and Spring 
cay, the crowd 


et shoot of the 
u ity, was held to- 
being rather light. The scores follow: 


Events: 12346678 9101LW 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
ee eT eT Eee iT 980 89T76666.. 
ED. Gre pen cUs SR Se event ee Poteey 0°0 B4. wD ic ee oe cn 
CON 5 oie os Jinx dob Pedy deeb 0¥ 7979997910 788 
Be. siievs ees ecededeseosecvsenns 78677999 810 9 9 
ME: Fn AUST ESTED eNO 0 acs Cewas< 868689799789 
HEGUMOO: Ss o5eccccesesivcccvesgsvves 93476734465 
RUMOR 16. U5 58s se tbS 5s ewes Ou CeNNE 5§..7444644665. 
WONT hs Fev oWs ce gicdens bee dsbUbre UI ts G 40" ce ch on as ont 
WOR’ s dos crserccovtesvessdests %. Ws > 
CRINGE Docc ccctgeseelsiseccebudves be O'R Oss Ue. cctgs es as jee ns 
OR: % skies HA Weesetie cise ae st Woe ne te sk ee ee 
Peas. . does oboe Seaside TES HM ee es he oe EE 
RET | 50 civic eo WUieU snc DUehi ps tideeG Mae ee Te" 00, Ge tae be nae 6 45 

Reading, Pa., Oct. 6.—The target shoot to be held on the 


grounds of the Independent Gun 
wee Oct. 20, is expected to be a well attended shoot, as the 
number of tickets sold to date is away above the number that had 
been expected. Harry Coldren, the well-known wing shot, of 
Reading, is placing a fine $80 Parker gun up as first prize. The 
tickets are 15 targets for $1. Besides sweepstake events, all 15- 
target events, $1 entrance will be shot, and a large shoot is ex- 
ected. Shooters taking the Womelsdorf car at Fifth and Penn, 
eading (car with red going west), will go direct to shooting 
grounds, which are at Hamily’s Hotel, Sinking. Spring. Mr. 
Coldren has secured Arthur A, Fink, of Reading, to manage the 
events. Loaded shells for sale on grounds. ‘Any information 
address Manager Fink, 426 Franklin street, Reading, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 22.—The annual fall target and live-bird 
tournament of the Eastmere Gun Club, of this city, held to-day, 
was a success. Jack made two straight scores in the target events, 
while C. Whiteman won the 15-bird race. The scores of the live- 
bird events follow: 


No. 1, 15 birds: 


lub, of Sinking Spring, on Sat- 





Burnham ..... 202222222222222—14 Wilson ........ 220222222222222—14 
FOR so ceseaben 111120110112010—1)_ Fields .........1211111121221u—13 
BYES 2. ccccsne 220221101202111-12 Kreuger ......11122211222122*—14 
W Stephvens. .2*2102212221220—-12 Ray ........... 222220101011111—12 


F Clar 220202222202220--11 
No. 2, 10 live birds: 


ay 
C Whiteman. . .121122112112121—15 






G Hoftman........ 1112122112—10 Kreuger ........... 1122211000— 7 
W Stephvens...... 2221211111—10 i Whiteman........ 7121211110— 9 
MtROOE 3. 556501030 1001022100— 5 Fields .............. 

WON 6G GN oieued 1212211222—10 F Clark ............ 
DaTMheM .....00008 222111211110 Ray .............0.- 1111201210— 8 
C Whiteman....... 1210211112-- 9 

Target events; money divided 40, 30, 20 and 10: 

Events: —s Sit 8"'e-9 & 
Targets: 15 20 25 20 15 25 20 20 
Pe PEE ety Pore PP 10 17 24 17 15 22 18 18 
OUEE i .G5 EL veSbde0c ceaevacdilbscccess 12 19 23 17 11 ® 19 18 
FE Seep vees. 2.05. scccccvcsccsecccccese 10 17 20 14 44 21 15 13 
WEBOM ..000sccceccssccescensccesevcecs 12 10 21 18 10 19 19 17 
Kefher ....cccceccocsescccscccsssecccess , oS. se ERO ae ae 
SEA. SSecubuvoreecbnhyisoviysedube sees 96 2BlIwW Bl .. 
PEE necdbaboctdécdcgoteoddesdatecsse o.oo: On. ae 
BREE Soc chaleeles cde Ge 'ocbubasWecedeue he gt One wee 
W Stephvens .....-..:cseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 13 14 19 16 9 21... 15 
HOWGRGRORS soccccccctcctecccsccocccces 10 pe 1. 464-00 a0. ae 
MMMM WRG Usa uhod ooct on edavn ee Pease 16 17 1419 .. 16 
ONT sc cecsseccvocccvvveccvccvesccsccecs 17 21°16 13 25:20 15 
BUSI. sidvccccoccetccvipesSescoccupes 17 21 17 10 21 14 16 
Hummel ee a. as oe 
_ yaene 17 18 12 11 18 12 13 
Metzgar >. Bees. B 
OS ae he eee | 
Bergstresser Aas eee 
eS eee A ee 
Detweiler oar A 
Byers ....... o*ss oe 

Duster. 





“ig 


HotmessurG JuNcTION, Pa., Oct. 6.—In the second contest of 
the series for the championship of the Keystone Shooting League 
at Holmesburg Junction on Oct. 6 John Vandergrift and John 
Brewe- killed their 10 birds straight: The weather was sultry, and 
the birds were slow in consequence. 

The contest is open only to club members, and is at 10 birds 
per man, handicap rise, no entrance, although there is an optional 
sweepstake of $2.50 

F, M. Hobbs had a clean score up to his last bird, which he 
succeeded in bringing to the ground with the second barrel, but 
when the dog went after it it proved to have life enough left to 
escape over the fence. 

_Seven men finished with scores with one miss—Henry, H. B. 
Stevenson, Budd, Davis, Whitaker, Hobbs and W. N. Stevenson— 
while Van Loon and O. K. Stevenson finished in the eight elass. 

Three live-bird sweeps were contested. The first was at 5 birds, 
and was won by Vandergrift and Budd, each having clean scores. 
In the second event at 5 birds Henry, Vandergrift and Smith 
killed straight. The third sweep was a miss-and-out, Henry, Budd 
ang Sooeet ae ae oe on 9 kills. 

¢ wind-up for the day was a team match at targets between 
Dr. Darby, W. N. Stevenson, Ridge and Sanford, A Hobbs, 
O. K. Stevenson, Van Loon and A. C. Stevenson, 25 targets per 
man, Dr. Darby’s team winning by the score of 83 to 76. he 
score follows: 






Club shoot: 
Henry. 30........... O K Stevenson, 29.0212222021— & 
Vas ft, 30 Budd, 90........... 1122102212— 9 
HE venson. Davis, 29...... - «-2211122201— 9 
Sanford, 29... Whitaker, 28., -2122221011— 9 
Fitzgerald, 28 Darby, 29..........0192022221-— 7 
Van _ Loon, Schenck, 27 --«-*102000020— 3 
Ss oS 0 een atten Hobbs, 30......... 2222221220— 9 
Brewer, 30......... W N Stevenson, 30.2222220222— 9 

Sweepstake event, 5 birds, ds. rise, $2 entrance: Vandergrift 
5, Budd 5, Henry 4, Brewer 4, Smith 4. ° 


Sweepstake event, 5 birds, ds. rise: Henry 5, Vand ift 
cae 5, Pevger 4, .~ withdrew m = 
Miss-and-out event, s. rise, entrance: Henry 9, Budd 9, 
Brewer 9, Van Loon 8, Davis 7, Whitaker 6, Vandergrift 4, Smith 2. 
¢ team race at 25 targets per man had members and scores as 


follows: 
Darby 19, W. N. Stevenson Ridge 23, Sanford 28; total 83. 
Hobbs 23, O. K. SS an Loon 17, A. C. Stevenson 


13; total 76. 





In the opening live-bird shoot of the fall and winter season, held 
by the Herron Hill Gun Club, on its grounds, at Davis Island, 
Mr. W. S. King, the famous trap shot, won the silver cup in the 
main 20-bird event, making a straight score from the 30yd. mark. 








PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. 


Nobel's Ballistite Powder ia a Hot aod Damp Climate. 
Seen eer 5 cosh ont' weer llistite cartridges 


of Ba to 
: ee Sard. Accarten, aed climate is bad enough to 
find weak points of a nitro powder, ith 


eae oy eee pee ae a dew at 
even during the dry weather, During the wet season the 
extremes of temperature remain much the sa but the at- 
mosphere is so humid that becomes mi at once. 
ie ee ee eee 
one of Ballistite cartridges miss or hang though some of my 


